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Pacifists’ 
juarter-mile 
peace procession 


From MARGARET TIMS 
MANCHESTER, Sunday 


QUARTER-MILE long proces- 
| sion, headed by a brass band, 
“arched through the streets of Man- 
r this afternoon, when one 
Mdred and fifty pacifists carried 
ers and posters from Ardwick 


ts 


sien to Platt Fields for an open-air 


onstration. 
i 


gq hotea—a better way !” said one slogan; 
| another, “ Overcome evil with good. 
Dag OTE bringing up the rear carried 
wedhi’s dictum: ‘““ He who has no hatred 
Sno sword.” 


1; fSanisations represented were: Society 
‘Tiends, Womens International League; 
ace Pledge Union; Fellowship of Recon- 
lon; No-conscription Council; and 


1 spite of drizzling rain, several hun- 
m4,People stood under the trees in Platt 
M‘lds and listened to David Gibson, Chair- 
0 of the ILP, and Sybil Morrison of the 


nt that “Atte me Pledge Union. An apology was re- 
ybody 1 iii ed for Rhys Davies, MP, for West- 
heory and aoe bp Shton, who was unable to attend owing 
practice + “ihe ft, IS wife’s illnesse The forces working 
‘ifism ws, ‘hn Peace in this country, said David Gib- 
e country: ft’ had become suspect, and the purpose 
Pa. this demonstration was to gather the 

| pacifis™ Port of all those who had renounced war 
It for nim Fey Means of settling problems. Others 
® wat ht be willing to renounce it only when 


ly ever. 
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“ted their convenience. 


ove! Government has not will for war ” 


‘obody wanted war, he said. He did not 
4 the British Government had the will 
“ar, any more than it had the facilities 
it; we were merely trailing in the wake 
ther statesmen. 


Re’ and we had always won our wars. 
i ut as a result our problems had been 
Multiplied, and not solved. 


Ne next war would bring nothing but 
Tuction and annihilation. It was better 
nee We should die, if die we must, he said, 
"ying to make peace than that we should 
“Mnihilated making war. 


y Vbil Morrison appealed to the audience 
i, ™0Vve their prejudices and try to con- 
Pacifism as a revolutionary idea. 

> 
Was the conscious choice of good, of 
lay better and braver way to peace as 
v Bht by Jesus and Gandhi. To do this, 
by Must be ready to die, if necessary, 
W hot to kill. 


tai” Ynust remove the causes of war, she 
th.’ 8nd then have the courage to accept 
MeNSequences of renouncing war as a 
Ya, °2; whatever these might bring. But 
Mora’ Possible that anything else could be 


ise than the results of another war ? 

W freedom to live as friends 
iy a Prided ourselves on our freedom in 
»antry. We must use that freedom 
«Vain attempt to save our own skins, 


tof, Name of saving others, but in order 
USe to go to war. 


Th 


mean. immoral expedient of using any 
(o,,.8 to an end was the core of the 
Con Munist faith: but by trying to fight 
Racy utism with war we were doing 
», .* the same thing. 
a 8m was something new and revolu- 
® It did not mean lying down and 
4, “Ampled on. Given the will, there 
Py body  Pility of living as friends with 


ine tS in the Manchester area who or- 

* “he procession were grateful for the 
aj, © SUPport given them from a wide 
anes, and Cheshire, 


PagREDS THINKS IT OVER 


toria * € steps of the Town Hall, Vic- 
4 Leeds, Sybil ~Mexrrjson 
, 2” audience of over three hun- 

y 4n hour-and-a-half on Monday. 
neue; peecPle in the crowd wanted to 
Bye avecg had to clear the pavement of 
tao: thong wowing into the street, but the 
git ho &nd the speaker expounded the 

ise 8tion, tor successfully. 

Y the . Were closely debated and to 
Whole conception of a pacifist 
“8 a new one. It is therefore 
Some people may find it neces- 
out their position again in 
* new idea 
: Berend net euiclicsas = 
A. don work for peace. It needs 
rison eagetyWhere, all the time,” Sybil 

; ©n her return to London. 
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i, Pacifism was not a choice of two evils: | 


EMRYS HUGHES, M.P. “Six points for world peace” 
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THREEPENCE 


BISHOP TELLS SCIENTISTS — 


Pacifism the alternative 
DR. BARNES AT BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


NEW and unexpected moral condemnation of war had arisen 
among scientists, said the Bishop of Birmingham at a British 


Association meeting 


last Sunday. 


He regarded this attitude, 


hitherto mainly confined to the Quakers, as a development of 
scientific humanism worth careful study. 


Dr. Barnes was addressing a packed meeting in the Big Hall of Birmingham 


University. 


sance. 


might arise. 


social revolution. 


cause,’ as the saying is. 

look, tend to repudiate war and to press 

for international peace. 

“ Quite unexpectedly a new moral judg- 
ment that war is barbarous has arisen 
profound regret, have been used to make 
war more devilish than ever.” 

“This moral condemnation of war, in the 


| past almost entirely limited to the Quakers, 


is a surprising outcome of the scientific 


‘National Peace Council 


oJ OHN LAWRENCE, formerly British 

Press Attache to the USSR, the leader 
of a delegation from the National Peace 
Council which has now left for Yugoslavia, 
told a Press Conference on Monday that the 
delegation were going in a spirit of “ in- 
quisitive goodwill.” 


ing of this delegation, Leslie G. D. Smith, 
the director of the NPC recalled that the 
Yugoslav Peace Committee had extended an 
invitation to all the countries to send dele- 


in effect tool 


imperialism. 


The delegation intended to give the 
widest possible interpretation to this in- 
vitation, and to convey the very sincere 
good wishes of British peace lovers to 
their Yugoslay counterparts. 


Every facility had been assured to them 
by the Yugoslav Government, though the 
Peace Committee were the actual hosts. 
Neighbouring Cominform countries, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Rumania, had been 
asked to allow the delegation to make simi- 
lar investigations in those countries, but 
while their embassies in this country had 
acknowledged the request, permission had 
not yet been granted. 


a 


Will look for military bases 


John Lawrence further said that they 
would as far as possible investigate par- 
ticular allegations. To this end, after a 
few days in Belgrade, the party 


in Belgrade for co-ordination purposes. 


One group would travel down the Dal- 
matian coast looking for the alleged naval 
bases; another would try to find 
massed troops on the Albanian and Bul- 
garian frontiers and the third was going to 


the Northern frontier to investigate 
whether there were in fact air-fields there 
under U.S. control. 


Other members of the delegation are: 
Lord John Boyd Orr, who is already in 
Yugoslavia; Mark Arnold-Foster, foreign 
correspondent from the Manchester Guardian 
in Berlin; Sydney Bailey, the Assistant 
Director of the Hansard Society; Prof. 
Idris Foster, Fellow of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford; Kenneth Ingram, author, publisher 
and barrister; Prof. Lauwerys, director of 
comparative education in the University of 
London, and a member of UNESCO; and 
Stuart Morris of the Peace Pledge Union 
and the War Resisters’ International. 

The response from other countries had 
been slight, but Italy and Switzerland were 
also sending similar delegations. 


, An invitation had also been sent to the 

USSR and in particular to Mr. Ilya 
Ehrenburg when he was in London, but 
no reply had been received, 


The report back of the delegation on their 
return should be an interesting and impor- 
ont peer “in view of the very grave 

angers to peace inherent in th eral 
East-West tension.” ~ 


group off to Yugoslavia 


| erisies, had anti-Christian standards similar 


Explaining the background to the send- ! 


gates to investigate the charges made by | 
the Cominform Press that Yugoslavia was | 
of Anglo-American 


The first effect of change was to produce 
quarrels out of which wars only too easily 
The old outlook coalesced 
naturally with religious conservatism; the 
new outlook was the basis of political and 


“Christian churches,” he said, “ almost 
invariably approve of war, ‘in a just 
But humanist 
intellectuals, with the new scientific out- 


among scientists whose discoveries, to their 


y ¢ would | 
split into three groups; leaving one member : 


His subject was, “Science, Religion and Moral Judgement.” 

The discoveries of science, he said, were 
leading to world-wide changes, religious 
and moral, as profound as those caused in 
Europe five centuries ago by the Renais- 


era. As a characteristic of scientific 
humanism it is worth careful study.” 


Describing these as the “ fundamental 
principles of the new era,” he said their 
analysis led people to reconsider’ the 
Christian rule about loving one’s neighbour 
as oneself. 


New hope from Communist China 


Referring to the Far East situation, Dr. 
Barnes said the Chinese civilisation was 
now under the impact of changes emerging 
from Western humanism. 


It used to be polygamous, its leaders 
fighting for wealth and power. The new 
revolutionary leaders of China had sur- 
prised the world by their practical re- 
pudiation of traditional avarice. 


Largely by moral influence they had 
conquered territories containing millions 
with comparatively little fighting, and had 
denounced polygamy and cognate ills. 


Thus a new civilisation, Confucian but 
also scientific, in sympathy 
Christian jidealisms, was arising among 
a people who could boast the oldest 
known tradition of continuous civilised 
living. 

We can gain hope from this promise, for 
Western civilisation, under surface hypo- 


to those of unregenerate China. 


The alternative of pacifism 


Those who discussed the problem of over- 
population, Hr. Barnes continued, some- 
times suggested that war would recurrently 
resolve it. There was unfortunately little 
doubt that atomic warfare could result in 
mass-extermination. 


But though the use of such weapons 
might empty an over-crowded world, it 
would bring suffering of which God, as 
revealed by Christ, would most certainly 
not approve. 


““He who has heard the eall, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’, concluded 
Dr. Barnes, “‘may without hypocrisy ap- 
prove of bringing human life to an end 
when its burden has become jntolerable. 
But he cannot, to protect himself from 
fancied enemies, approve methods of mass 
murder and mass mutilation. 


“If the alternative be a _ pacifism 
willing to endure and to suffer, let us 


with j 


choose it. We may lose our lives, but 
the less will ultimately be in the service | 
of mankind.” 


QUAKERS AND 
CONSCRIPTION 


The following statement has 
been issued by the Conscription 
Group of the Society of Friends. 


as THE extension of conscription is 

one form of rearmament and war 
preparation; but it is the one that most 
invades the individual conscience and 
moulds a war mentality. 


“We affirm our conviction that con- 
scription is an evil thing, that adds to 
the burden of suspicion in the world 
and is in danger of becoming accepted 
as inevitable in our national life. 


“While recognising the tyranny of 
any totalitarian system, we deplore an 
answer by our nation that carries us 
along the same path by conscripting 
youths to fight abroad even before they 
have the vote, and by over-riding the 
decency and kindliness of ordinary 
people by training them for war, 

“ Evil will not cast out evil; mankind 
must seek God’s guidance in learning 
to overcome evil with good.” 


Former paratrooper 
speaks jor peace 


INVASION WOULD 
BE BETTER 


“Dr. Soper was right” 


T would be better for Britain to be 

invaded than to fight another 
war, says the Rev. Martin Cooper, 
former paratrooper. 


Mr. Cooper is now Rector of St, George’s, 
Great Hampton Row, Birmingham. “ Donald 
Soper,” he gaid, “was right. It would be 
better for this country to be overrun by an 
aggressor than be involved in a third world 
war. 

“A world war may have already 
started in Korea. Whatever the result 
of the engagement may be, Korea will be 
a devastated country for years to come.” 
The drastic alternative, Mr. Cooper sug- 

gested, was that Britain should make a pub- 
lic declaration saying that the country 
would rather suffer invasion from any ag- 
gressor than take further part in the sui- 
cide of war. 

Writing in his parish magazine, Mr. 
Cooper states that he is not a pacifist. 


ISLINGTON CONSCRIPTION PROTEST 


Islington Peace Pledge Union Group held 
their usual conscription protest meeting 
outside Holloway Labour Exchange on 
National Service Registration Day, last 
Saturday. There was no police interference, 
as on the previous occasion. Copies of 
Peace News were sold and leaflets given 
away. 


“So you see, as there is no money for old age pensioners, we 
thought we might as well enlist.” 


Arthur E. Bayntun 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad: Three montha, 
twelve 


és. 4d.; six months, 88. &d.; 


months 16a. 6d. 


Extending 


Conscription 
By John Friend 


MVE: ATTLEE’S proposal to 
extend the conscription period 
from eighteen months to two years 
received less attention in the Press 
than did the pay increases for serv- 
ing officers and men which he an- 
nounced in the same broadcast. 


Pacifists will look on both as facets of a 
war preparation pglicy which is abhorrent 
to them, but the one will repel them more 
than the other. Grave as it is to see a 
Government so far refute its own principles 
as to start lavishing on Service wages 
millions of pounds which had been ruled to 
be not available for housing, schools and 
other constructive purposes, to say nothing 
of Old Age Pensions, it is graver still to 
find it proceeding, against its own demo- 
cratic principles, to fasten the shackles of 
conscription more firmly on our peace-time 
national life. 


From one point of view conscription’ is 
one step, no more important than others, 
in preparing for war. From this stand- 
point, if one held it, it would be irrelevant 
to single out conscription for comment; 
and there is no doubt that the Government 
takes this view and wants people to do the 
same. But it is truer to say that conscrip- 
tion shares with other aspects of war 
planning something of their character but 
is really different from them at the same 
time. In the difference lies the reason for 
the pacifist’s concentrated opposition to it. 


Conscription puts the thought of war into 
every man’s heart and compels him to act 
in accordance with its monitions. It pre- 
gents war, even in peace-time, as one of 
the normal universal occupations, not as 
something about which there are moral or 
other preferences, but as one of the things 
one goes in for without thinking, such as 
accepting education as a child or, driving 
or cycling on the left of the road. Com- 
pulsion is not in itself wrong; for compul- 
sion in other fields seems to do no harm, as 
when one is compelled to send one’s child to 
school. Compulsion is innocuous where the 
subject matter is such as to gain immediate 
acceptance by the moral judgment of the 
ordinary man or woman. But this subject 
matter does not pass the test, and demo- 
¢cracy and morality are threatened if war 
activity becomes enjoined on every man. 


Secondly, because it brings the thoughts 
and actions of war into the midst of every 
family in the land, conscription intensifies 
the deleterious effects of war preparation 
on the fibre of the whole nation. The war 
method, as pacifists see it, denies the love 
of God and the humanity of man, and 
thwarts a man’s instinct to use his gifts 
creatively, encouraging him instead to ex- 
pend skill on schemes of cruelty, malice 
and trickery. With conscription in force 
the poison spreads everywhere and the 
morale of the nation is weakened, and in 
time even permanently so. 


Thirdly, conscription renders ridiculous 
and cheap the conception of doing service 
for one’s country. Not only are “service” 
and “compulsion” incompatibles, but, un- 
less words are to be assumed to mean 
nothing at all, the positive quality of ser- 
vice cannot be associated with the negative 
activity of learning to kill one’s fellow-men. 
Conscription thus tends to kill the whole 
idea of true service. 


Fourthly, conscription gravely disturbs 
the progress of young men towards happy 
citizenship. It interrupts their training 
and education at a vital time, and subjects 
them to unfair stresses with which at that 
stage of their moral development they are 
ill-fitted to deal. Al}! these are familiar 
arguments, but they need restating today. 


South-West Africa 


MHE elections have taken place in South- 

West Africa and Dr. Malan has won 
all six seats. The territory is being “ in- 
tegrated” into the Union, and The Hague 
Court, which two months ago ruled that 
South-West Africa was still mandated 


_ territory and that its international status 


could not be disturbed without UN consent, 
has been completely ignored by the Union. 


What course will the British delegation 
at Lake Success now pursue? It is to be 
hoped that it will receive instructions to 
make known its difference of view from 
South Africa, and to proclaim its own in- 
tention of remaining loyal to the Trustee- 
principle in the colonial territories 
and the Protectorates. 
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Commentary 


NE of the horrors that precedes 

war is the intellectual twilight 
that gathers about the prospective 
combatants and in which each side 
sees only a shadowy outline of the 
other and of itself. 


In a cinema one may watch the projec- 
tion upon a screen of flickering movements 
of light and shadow. They take the form 
of people and objects. The sound of human 
voices, amplified, and of music enters the 
auditorium where one sits; the sequence of 
shadow and sound shapes itself and a pat- 
tern of awareness gathers in our minds; 
curiosity and emotion is engaged; the film 
becomes reality. For the space of the per- 
formance one is unconscious of the absence 
of colour, of the third dimension and of the 
normal sequence of time. Art, mastering 
the limitations of its medium, captures our 
imaginations and deceives us. 

The film is not in itself truth; yet it may 
serve truth or a lie. It may help to clarify 
understanding; or it may distort under- 
standing. The effects of its impact upon 
our thought and emotion depends upon the 
artistic integrity of the creators and upon 
our own imaginative perception. 


Shadows of the truth 


JN the world today we live in an intellec- 

tual climate very much like that 
created by a film: a sequence of flickering 
suggestive shadows, part truth, but not 
wholly so. The trouble is that this world- 
wide performance does not come to an end; 
one never gets out into the daylight or into 
the streetlight, into the bustle and reality of 
everyday fact. 

All is shadow and symbolism. Thus the 
Western propagandist view of Russia and 
the Russian propagandist view of the West 
are each shadows of the truth. One can- 
not escape from the shadows. Even these 
words I use—“ the West’ and “ Russia "— 
are only shadow-symbols, abstracts of what 
I mean to convey. And when one tries to 
qualify and explain one is in immediate 
danger of being judged by the shadow 
standards. 

One may, for example, question the pos- 
sibility of a complete absence of intellectual 
freedom in the Soviet Union or seek to ex- 
plain the Russian attitude to our conception 
of democracy. One may do this sincerely. 
seeking to arrive at the truth, to make a 
little revealing flash of light in the deepen- 
ing darkness; and one may by this create 
the impression that one is a Stalinist apolo- 
gist or a nitwit unaware of how Communist 
Party doctrine stunts and perverts the 
honest search for knowledge and truth. 

Yet to explain is not to justify; and, con- 
versely, to condemn is not to understand. If 


By DOUGLAS ROGERS 


there were nothing else we could do for 
peace, we could still do much by being 
scrupulously loyal to the principle of fair 
investigation, by striving to get out of the 
darkness and insisting upon standards of 
honesty independent of sectarian political 
inferences. We need hard questing mind, 
without dogma. We need absolute toler- 
ance, but none of that moral laziness that 
sometimes excuses itself as tolerance. 


For example—intellectual freedom 

TOTHING is more difficult than to try to 

be fair to the Soviet Union whilst at the 
same time keeping clear one’s condemnation 
ot the social evils that exist there. 

Take the question of intellectual freedom. 
One has the impression that all the hurly- 
burly clash of mind meeting mind, the cut 
and thrust of argument that is the life- 
blood of the free intellect is completely miss- 
ing in Russia. One gathers that all is laid 
down with harsh dogmatism by a committee 
or cold bureaucrats and that the official 
view, once disseminated, is the unquestion- 
able intellectual law until a new decree is 
issued. 

In such an atmosphere one will expect 
to find a people beyond the power of argu- 
ment, bound in absolute obedience to their 
ruling clique. 

Yet is that all the truth? Last week I 
happened to see the Times Aducational Sup- 
plement and there was a _ two-column 
account of a debate taking place in the 
Soviet Union on the question of co- 
education. One reads that the debate was 
initiated in the Literary Gazette, now edited 
by the poet and playwright, Konstantin 
Simonov, and that the Leningrad Teachers’ 
Centre was “ recently filled to overflowing ” 
to discuss the article. 

One reads of a speaker who “ criticised 
sharply” the Ministry of Education, the 
Academy of Pedagogical Science and the 
Teachers’ Gazette. One reads of the debate 
extending, of one journal attacking another, 
of this and that person entering the fray. 
All serious, hard-hitting controversy ... 

A subject of minor importance ? Pos- 
sibly—but still an important one. But the 
point is that here is a manifest appetite for 
controversy, a desire for the free play of 
mind against mind, of intellectual investi- 
gation. And, as the French say, “appetite 
comes with eating”: a people who can in- 
dulge in controversy are never incurable 
victims of a dogma. 


Consider Russia’s experience 


[? is plain that there are fundamental 
issues in Soviet Russia that are, as far 
as one can see, outside the bounds of free 
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discussion. But (Communist Party apart 
the Russtans (like the rest of the nalt 
are a patriotic people and they are prepa a 
to take certain things for granted 12 the 
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secure developments, one can un 
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been prepared to tolerate hard dogt 
would naturally go against their inte) 
grain. 4 
After all, the intellectuals of the iow 
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the international republic of the free yao 
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The Soviet Union’s intractable atu) 
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of its own doing. here taps th, ew 
And we shoutd remember, too, that t are [her. e@ sear 
are certain questions in the West that teat: Eg ar 
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cerned. The taboo in England upon 4 as_ the 


tioning the justice of Royalty (surely ‘ 
institution incompatible with democt# 
principle) and the taboo the BBC has 
religious controversy are in fundamen’), 
different from the curtains of silence © 
authorities draw across certain matters 
the Soviet Union. 


Should we have been otherwise in 
ft AM not saying that on the whole We 
Britain don’t enjoy a good deal oy: 
political and intellectual freedom than © > 
Russians. I am saying it is a matter 
degree: the degree the authorities 
can be afforded in the particular ¢! 
stances. We are luckier in the matter 
more deserving. In the war, our G0 ont 
ment would not allow criticism it thous 
might damage the war effort or the ber 
tinuation of the war. Our personal 1%) 
doms then were plainly a matter of de 
of what was expedient. viet 
And for the whole period of the Sort 
experiment the authorities there have ol 
themselves working under . dangerous aa 
sures, unable to tolerate the slightest Rue 
ger to the national unity. And the i 
sians are a people keenly jealous of in 
social experiment they have been making iy 
the face of incomparable difficulties. + the 
have, despite the political excesses of ati- 
bureaucracy (all of which they have Pha 
fied to themselves on the grounds Of 
pediency) made the most astonishing 9°”, 
advances in many directions. They he 
created towns and cities and new indust™, 
out of waste lands; they have harné 
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SIX POINTS FOR WORLD PEACE 


ERNARD SHAW told us in 
Reynolds News recently: “Stalin 
knows that Russia cannot afford 
another war; all the same he hag to 
prepare for it, just as Mr. Shinwell 


has, or President Truman.” 

Have we then to reconcile ourselves to 
the idea that we must go on piling up arma- 
ments and take our young men from pro- 
ductive industry and train them to be con- 
script cannon fodder for all we are worth ? 

If so, even if we avert a hot war Britain 
has to do with less houses, less consumption 
goods, less variety in our food and if there 
Is to be equal shares in shortages a return 
to rationing, points, controls. ‘ 

A poor prospect isn’t it for the woman in 
the queue in the co-op stores whom we are 
out to persuade to continue to vote Labour 
at the next election ? 


What will Russians do? 


Then what guarantee have we that 
Russia, China and their European allies 
will decide to throw up the sponge and come 
to terms with the West on the kind of peace 
that President Truman and _ General 
MacArthur want? Three years ago when 
the Defence Estimates were being discussed 
in the House we were told that if we spent 
£760,000,000 on war preparations Russia 
would be impressed by the fact that we 
were prepared to meet force by force and 
would be more inclined to talk sense. 

But instead of cutting their arms 
budgets the Russians increased them 
arguing that they must meet force by force 
and that a huge arms bill was necessary for 
their defence. ‘ 

Russia’s policy in Europe has obviously 
been dictated by the strategy of keeping 
possible Western bases as far away as they 
could from her Eastern frontiers. For 
Russia has been attacked from the West 
twice in our generation and seeks security 
from such attack again. 


Atom bomb threat 


Winston Churchill has told us that we 
owe European peace since 1945 to the fact 
that USA has the atom bomb. 

But Churchill told us in the last Defence 
Debate that we had taken “an extraordi- 
nary risk” in allowing the Americans to 
have their base in East Anglia “from which 
they could use the atom bomb upon the 
Russian cities and key points.” 

The Russians point to this and to the 
other American bases ringed round the 
USSR as justification for the 19,000 mili- 
tary aircraft which Mr. Shinwell says they 
have. They say they are for the defence of 
the USSR against the attacks which, quot- 
ing Churchill, they say might come from 
East Anglia. 

So we go on either to total war or to 


By EMRYS HUGHES, M.P. 


total bankruptcy after the workers in both 
countries have tightened their belts to near 
starvation level. 

Is it to be Coalition with Mr. Churchill, 
in which Labour’s role will be to keep the 
workers quiet while the war preparations 
go on. It so we will have the slave state 
instead of the welfare state and milkary 
Communism, the worst kind of Communism 
and forced labour (what is conscription but 
forced labour ?), before the war against 
Communism begins ! 

And if the war comes few will share 
Shaw’s faith that one side or other won’t 
uge atom bombs, arguing that they will end 
the war and save human life or that they 
know that the other side is going to drop 
atom bombs first and that they are doing 
it purely in self defence. 

Can we do anything in this situatfon or 
must we fatalistically wait for the annihi- 
jation of civilisation ? 


Six points 


I submit that our line of policy should be 
based on the following points. 

1. No coalition with Winston, Churchill 
whose megalomania would lead us into 
the worst possible international situation 
at the worst possible moment. 

. A new effort to end the deadlock over the 
ban on atomic warfare as suggested by 
the Archbishop of York. 
A meeting as soon as possible between 
the heads of States, preterably at Delhi, 
with Mr. Nehru and Mao-Tse Tung in- 
! vited to attend. 
At this Conference Britain should state 
the case, agreed to both by General Mar- 
shall and Mr. Shinwell, that nobody can 
win the next war, certainly not Western 
Europe and that the nations must either 
agree to a world settlement of major 
difference or face a world disaster in 
which all will lose. 
The British Government should present 
the case against continuing the arms 
race, producing facts and figures show- 
ing how the standard of life of all coun- 
tries could be greatly raised if the sums 
spent on armaments and armies were 
spent on productive work. 

An outline by the British Government 
of a World Peace Plan, outlining 
clearly a plan in which the agricultural 
and industrial resources of all coumtries 
could be used for the advantage of all. 
No pious platitudes but a plan for or- 
ganising the production of the world’s 
coal, oil, iron and steel, tin, rubber, 
wheat, timber, fats, shipping and all 
other commodities needed for industrial 
purposes for the benefit of all countries 
in all continents. British economists 
and scientists would welcome the oppor- 
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tunity to do this pioneer work un 

presidency of Lord Boyd Orr. 

These then are six points which I 3¥* 
we should urge the Government to con® 
as an alternative to acquiescence vows 
armament proposals which the past gat 
have ended in disaster. Mr. Shinwell' 
in the Defence Debate that “ we do note pet 
and neither do our allies seek aM ity 
world war in which the whole of hum? 
would be the loser.” 

Then why blunder on to the preé 
Why not outline a World Peace Plan 
Why leave the initiative in peace 
ganda to Stalin and the USSR. 
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BROADCAST APPEAL 


PINFORTUNATELY we have 10t. ioy 

facilities which political leadets pet 

for broadcasting our policy, nor the ? on? 

tunity that some charitable organi’ day 
have of a broadcast appeal on ~ 

evenings. euplé 

But we do reach well over 10,000 Por of 
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who see Peace News every week, ™ 
whom are gravely concerned about the 
sent international situation and d 
at the increasing expenditure om 
ments. 


The Prime Minister told us 
extra pay for members of the arm 
alone will cost an additional £622 
per year, and that the nation mus tana 
pared for further sacrifices. Unfort 
the wasteful expenditure of mone 
armaments cannot buy Peace. lies it 
alternative to a Third World Wat i ayisk 
the programme of constructive pear ists 
of pacifism which the PP g 
promote. 
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How different the whole situation 
become if we had the facilities 
cast our policy and if we ha v1 it! 
resources with which to ieee more 
But we could do more if we 
money and if we were all prepare 
on behalf of peace gimilar sact! 
demanded for war preparation. 
broadcast appeal to the 10, 
concerned enough to read Peace 
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‘| WANT TO 
ATONE FOR 
BOMBING” 


Ex-RAF man’s work for 
peace 


N ex-RAF warrant officer, Mr. Walley 
Rap Gill, aged 24, who lives with his 
Depts, at 22 The Crescent, Breaston, 
od yshire, left on New Year's Day for 
m Many to “work for peace there.” He 
ant to atone for his part in the bomb- 
traitor: °f Germany during the war, and now 
to turn ip #8 just written home to say that he 
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‘inally at leash d to find a compromise “between the old 


re {hap the new life.’ He continued, “ Per- 
too, that the the the search will be left to another or 
» West that are "fs who are more worthy. The cost is 
cussion is con: t. It will be a terrible fight for who- 
and upon ques has the strength to go all the way 
ty (surely any urh into the realm of immortality.” 
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tn about After the international youth week in 
fundamental  |iy Ogne, Mr. Gill returned to the mountains 
of silence Never’ south of Germany and walked for 
cain matters in N days and slept in haystacks on the 
ean the Rhine. He lived on apples 
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wd is to write a play. It will tell the 
: ty Y of my experiences. I could not fulfil 
i, belief in practice so the next best thing 
hase five it to the world in a_play as a 
tha n for the future,” said Mr. Gull, adding 
itn Some of his loveliest memories were 
by 


hreriences with the German people and 
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s past wait A former student at the Derby School of 
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»PEAL G,°Ves that world peace will begin in 
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eek st €n and children with his bombs,” said 
bout wd 4 Gill, 
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PACIFIST TELLS LONDON RALLY: 
Active war resistance the 
key to world peace 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


<o LL the nations are afraid of each other. 
cause of the world’s tension,” said Hugh Brock, Assistant Editor 


ye 


Fear, just fear, is the 


of Peace News, speaking at a rally organised by the London Peace Council 
at Trafalgar Square on Sunday, Sept. 8, the anniversary of the outbreak 


of World War I. 


Individuals who comprised nations were 
afraid of the members of other nations; 
Governments were afraid of losing face, and 
so could not disarm unless they were told to 
do so, but they would have to if enough men 
refused to fight. 


The big issue facing the people of Britain 
was how confidence was to be restored, and 
any effort in this direction was prejudiced 
by propaganda and conscription on_ both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. “ The only ac- 
tion that will have an impact on the peoples 
of the world is a paint blank refusal by an 
effective minority to make munitions or to 
use them,” he said. 


But peacemaking, like warmaking began 
at home, so a stil greater effort must be 
made to establish confidence and a belief in 
the common humanity of all peoples on a 
neighbourly as well as an international 
plane. 


Hugh Brock stressed the waste of man- 
power and productive resources in the pre- 
sent situation. Two or three years ago 
there were about 18 million men under 
arms throughout the world, wasting their 
time and there were probably another 20 
million turning out weapons which would 
probably be on the scrap heap next year 
when somebody invented the improved 
variety. 


More arms mean less confidence 


Not only did energy directed to arma- 
ments mean wastage, it was also preju- 
dicial to confidence between nations.- 


“A big fly-past of bombers” and 
fighters on the anniversary of the Battle 
of Britain or a military parade on May 
Day across the Red Square in Moscow 
may be a thrilling spectacle to the on- 
looker, but news of the Moscow display 
does not help confidence in this country, 
nor will reports of the Battle of Britain 
fiy-past do other than strike home to the 
people of Russia ghe threat of the U.S. 
bomber forces which this country, to its 
Bperies has permitted to be established 

ere,’ 


In his opinion the existence of American 
bombers based in this country would, by 
their threat to the Soviet Union, justify 
Russia in staging a ‘ Pear) Harbour’ attack 
on Britain any night. this week. 


Three types of action 


Ending with an appeal to the people of 
this cowntry to make effective their demand 
for peace, Hugh Brock called for three 
types of action. 

In the first place pacifists should demand 
to be heard on the BBC, where they are 
virtually banned. The same position was 
true of the national press; only Picture 
Post came anywhere near broaching the 
subject and was to be congratulated for so 
doing. 

Letters to the Press were another way in 
which pacifists could make public their 
point of view. 

Most important was that men should re- 
fuse military conscription, refuse to make 
munitions, do all they could to avoid pre- 
paring for war. 

In doing this they need not stand alone. 
Pacifist solidarity was a very real thing. 
Thanks to the suffering of conscientious 
objectors in the 1914-18 war a fellowship 
had sprieng up among those whose political 
or religious beliefs forbade participation in 
war. 


Britain’s 70,000 COs 


The 70,000 COs registered since 1939 
were backed by parents and wives who were 
not eligible for conscription. 

A sitent revolution had been going on for 

many years, whose voice, if heard would 
arouse a sympathy from the peoples of 
other countries that would shake the foun- 
dations of every war office in the world. 
_ By taking this kind of action and making 
it effective, Britain could fulfil her real rote 
in bringing about confidence between 
peoples and so lead the world to peace. 

The Chairman of the Rally and of the 

London Peace Council, Mr. J. R. Sandy, a 
Quaker and World War II CO, maintained 
that we cannot entrust the preservation of 
peace to any one sect or political party. 
_ The Stockholm Petition had been a step 
in the right direction, but because of its 
Communist association it could hardly be 
discussed in public. 

But those who denounced the petition 
were enemies of peace, and the London 
Peace Council wished to co-ordinate all 
those who worked to put an end to war. 

The people on the platform represented 
many points of view, but were in funda- 
mental agreement on the need for peace 
in pee word, 

member of the Communist Party, 
Lt. Col. John Purton, MC, speaking as ah 
ex-soldier made an emotional appeal for the 
Korean issue to be settled by the Security 
Council. p 

He also asked for more signatures to the 
Peace Petition; “so may the voice of the 
people be heard. 

“If we had another Sept. 3, universal 


destruction would follow now, and even 
greater destruction in the future.” 

Dr. C. R. Woodard, maintained that he 
was against war as a Christian, as a doctor, 
as an ex-serviceman and as a Conservative 
Borough Councillor. 

We didn’t know the effects of another 
war; it might be that vibrations would des- 
troy all life. 

Dissociating himself from the Church’s 
stand concerning war, the Rev. Bryn 
Thomas said that as a parish priest and a 
father, he must make his protest and sign 
against the use of the atom bomb. 

Dr. Hugh Faulkner appealed for funds 
that the committee might continue its work. 
The collection amounted to about £100. 

Despite grey skies and drizzle several 
thousands attended and, thanks to a large 
band of helpers, nearly 500 copies of Peace 
News were sold, 
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for different purposes. Its 
significance depends, therefore, on 
the objectives of the “ planners ” and 
the interests they serve. 


In countries having various economic 
systems—such as agricultural or industrial, 
“free enterprise” or State direction—the 
extent and methods of planning are 
determined by existing political conditions 
and the type of social organisation. 


UNITED STATES 


In the USA—the “typical” country of 
uncontrolled enterprise—Government plan- 
ning and various controls were adopted as 
a war-time measure. 


The ending of controls and “ reconver- 
sion” to pre-war methods in 1946 resulted 
first in rapid price increases ayd then in a 
reverse trend after 1948 with ensuing wide- 
spread unemployment. 


At present the re-imposition of controls 
with ‘“ wage-freeze ” is under consideration, 
owing to the rearmament programme and 
the Korean war. 


BRITAIN 


Britain’s planning problems in the post- 
war world were analysed in the “Economic 
Survey for 1947” (Cmd. 7046). 


The Government decided to continue con- 
trols over the allocation of scarce resources 
between the various applicants for their 
use according to national priorities (first 
things first). Rationing, price controls, 
licensing, etc., were gradually relaxed. 

SOVIET UNION 

In the USSR a central authority (“Gos- 
plan”) ascertains the economic require- 
rents and works out a general plan for 
five years, with yearly revision of produc- 
tion targets, Industry and argriculture in 
the various administrative districts receive 


their targets (which were in many cases 
“ overfulfilled ’’). 


Wage levels and prices are calculated 
with a view to available output for con- 
sumption. 


THE CRISIS YEAR, 1947 


As a result of World War II, the U.S. 
emerged as the great creditor nation, with 
a sizeable stock of goods for exports. As 
“‘lend-lease’”’ was suddenly stopped, on 
Aug. 21, 1945, and the UNNRA-help pro- 
vided only limited temporary assistance, 
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NEWCASTLE NEUTRALITY 
PETITION LAUNCHED 


NEUTRALITY Committee, pledged to 
work for the adoption of a polhcy of 
Neutrality in order to keep Britain out of 
a Third World War, was set up for the 
north-east in Newcastle last week. 

The following resolution was carried an- 
animously as the basis of a Petition: 

“Realising the disastrous consequences 
to the British Public in the event of this 
country becoming involved in a third world 
war, we, the undersigned, urge His 
Majesty’s Government to withdraw from all 
military commitments and alliances and 
declare for a policy of strict neutrality.” 

This resolution is being sent to the 
Government, and the committee agreed to 
start a canvass for signatories to a petition, 
bearing this wording. 

Although the committee includes re- 
presentatives of the Independent Labour 
Party, Peace Pledge Union, and Common- 
wealth Party, a large section of the at- 
tenders are private individuals, who in- 
dicated that, as citizens of Newcastle, 
they are concerned, not with any par- 
ticular political programme, but with the 
urgent need to keep this country neutral. 
Arrangements were made by the Neut- 

rality Committee, 4 North Road, Durham 
City, Co. Durham, to organise a mass meet- 
ing later in the month, members believing 
that there would be widespread support for 
a campaign for neutrality. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


International planning: OEEC 
CONOMIC PLANNING may be 


war-devastated countries were almost en- 
tirely dependent on American supplies. 


In the first months of 1947, just at the 
time of the economically disastrous coal- 
crisis in Britain, it became apparent that 
Europe was unable to pay for necessary 
imports from America and that the 
economic recovery would collapse. On June 
5, 1947, the U.S. Secretary of State, George 
Marshall, suggested that his country would 
help Europe to cover the $-deficit if Euro- 
pean countries produced a realistic plan 
for general recovery and agreed to 
co-operate. 


Following the invitation of Mr. Bevin 
and M. Bidault, representatives of 16 Euro- 
pean countries held a Conference in Paris 
(July 12-Sept. 22, 1947), to work out a 
joint European Recovery Programme 
(ERP). 


The General Report of the Committee 
(H.M. Stationary Office, 1947, 2s.) con- 
tained the production programme, import 
requirements, the size of the “ $-gap "— 
estimated at $22,400m. over the four years 
1948-1951—and problems of economic co- 
operation. It was expected that the various 
production targets of ‘‘ Marshall countries ” 
could be fitted into a “ master plan.” But 
the work of co-ordination encountered 
numerous difficulties. 


ESTABLISHING THE 0.E.E.C, 


_ The 16 ERP countries signed a Conven- 

tion on April 16, 1948, which established 
the Organisation of European Economic 
Co-operation Secretariat in Paris. 


One of the main functions of the Council ~ 
was to make recommendativns concerning 
the division of the “‘ Marshall-aid ” so as to 
ensure the success of ERP. 


The Administration of the “aid” was en- 
trusted by President Truman to Mr. Paul 
G. Hofman, who controls all allocations in 
Washington. 


_The OEKEC countries had to conclude in- 
dividual agreements with the USA. The 
Economic Co-operation Agreement between 
the U.K. and the U.S. (Cmd. 7469) stated 
the conditions of assistance (Art. II) in 
connection with the joint programme for 
European recovery. The main objective is 
to increase total production and trade be- 
tween OEEC-countries and to make them 
less dependent on the U.S. aid. Deliveries 
of goods from the U.S. and other American 
countries have been financed by funds 
granted annually by Congress. : 


_ The value of goods received by the U.K. 
1s stated below: 


ALLOTMENT of ERP FUNDS TO BRITAIN April 4, 1948-March 31, 1950 


$ million Wheat Other Tob- Metals Cotton Oth ip- i 
& Flour Food bacco aoe A ae ce 
Value 509 305 141 388 217 309 181 263 
Supplier Canada West. USA West. USA West. mainl i 
& USA Hemis. Hemis. Hemis USA. Wie, 


TOTAL ALLOTMENT: Apr. 4, 1948-June, 1950—$2,418 m. (incl. $322.7 m. loan) 


Source: Cmd, 7,960, pp.11-15. 


_In order to facilitate international plan- 
ning and co-operation the Government of 
the U.K., as well as other ERP-members, 
submitted from time to time reports and 
statistical data regarding __ Britain’s 
economic development to the OEEC (Cf. 
Cmd. 7862). 


CHANGE OF ORIGINAL PURPOSE 


The Atlantic Pact and the Korean war 
have fundamentally altered the original ob- 
jectives of the ERP. 

Instead of planning for recovery and 
economic independence the OEEC countries 
have to give the rearmament programme 
first priority and their dependence on U.S. 
“ assistance’ grows accordingly. The two 
alternatives are clearly expressed by the 
following publications: 

1. Pamphlet of the Labour Party, “ ABC 
of the Crisis,” Sept. 1947 (Transport House, 


price 2d.) p.11: “As the Foreign Secretary 
has. recently asserted we are determined to 
maintain our economic independence and 
thus enable our country to continue to 
make its own independent contribution to 
the working out of international policies. 
We do not wish or intend to be tied by 
economic strings to the political policies of 
oiler countries, however friendly they may 
e. 
2. Front page of The People, Aug. 27 
1950—Headlines of the Political ‘Corman 
dent (written presumably after obtaining 
official information) ‘“ BRITAIN TOLD: 
GET YOUR MEN IN UNIFORM— 
America states the PRICE of her AID— 
Money, arms will be sent when divisions 
are ready... F.R, 
(Next week’s article will contain details 
of the organisation of ERP and future 
prospects of international planning). 
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A pacifist returns from 


pacifists everywhere. 


country is like from the inside. 


it 


phere and discuss world problems. 


and Chile. 


China, China, Indonesia and Viet-Nam. 


Ag hosts the Yugoslavs are magnificent. 
I have never met such a friendly and hos- 
pitable people. The enthusiasm and spirit 
of them must be seen to be believed; they 
have the air of a people who know what 
they want and are determined to get it. 

They suffered terribly in the war, losing 
one eighth of the entire population, besides 
thousands maimed. Their attitude now to 
war is briefly: ““ We have had enough blood- 
shed; from now on we shall mind our own 
business and keep out of both blocs—East 
and West. We shall never go to war, ex- 
cept in defence against direct attack.” 

There ig not enough space here to give 
an account of all our experiences in the 
country; of the magnificent peasant dances 
and costumes and the planned welfare of 
the children and workers. 

But I earnestly hope that other coun- 
tries will follow Yugoslavia’s example. If 
similar international camps were organised 
jn every country in the world, it would be 


RECENT 
PAMPHLETS 


World Unity and the Nations, by David 
Mitrany and Maxwell Garnett. D.8vo. 
l6pp. and cover. (National Peace 
Council, 6d.) 


JN the first of the two articles which make 
this pamphlet David Mitrany main- 
tains that the real problem which faces 
those who work for world unity is to find 
a way of linking the peoples of the world 
together in the -wide sphere of social life 
where there needs and _ aspirations 
are mutual, without appearing to 
do viclence to that national individuality 
which most of them insist on retaining. He 
«concludes that any political scheme will 
stumble over this difficulty, and the only 
solution lies in developing functional ac- 
tivities of a social and economic nature, and 
affirms optimistically that these have grown 
and are growing in spite of and across poli- 
tical divisions. In the second article, how- 
ever, Maxwell Garnett examining the 
+ possible development of the United Nations 
into a wider world organisation puts the 
emphasis strongly on political development: 
the gradual pooling of sovereignty and 
world control of such matters as atomic 
energy. But he makes it sound all very 
improbable. 


ia * 


New Constitutions in the Soviet Sphere, by 
Samuel L. Sharp. D.8vo. 114pp_ and 
cover. (Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, $1.00.) 


Pus is a most valuable handbook for all 
who have any concern in European 
politics or in comparative methods of 
overnment. A study of the historical 
ackground and the current theory of the 
“New Democracy” is followed by brief 
examination of recent constitutional 
developments in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. Then the texts of the new_con- 
stitution which the various eastern Euro- 
pean countries have adopted since they be- 
came controlled by Communists are set out 
in full: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia side by side in a compara- 
tive table, with Poland and (the latest 
model) Hungary separately. 

There are probably few ways in which 
one can obtain ,a clearer and more reliable 
exposition of the difference between 
eastern and western conceptions of such 
ideas as liberty and democracy than by 
reading these documents through slowly and 
thoughtfully, and comparing them with our 
‘own practice. T.R.D 


URENOUNCE WARAND I WIL! NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pi signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 


YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


Students from all over the world have been spending 
several weeks at the International work camp near Zagreb, 
helping in the construction of a new University City there. 
as been an unequalled opportunity for young people of 
dozens of different countries to meet in a congeniai atmos- 


Brigades were there from: Britain, USA, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, Austria, Trieste 
These contained individual members from Trini- 
dad, West Africa, Malaya, West Indies, Ceylon, India, Indo- 


I was a member of the first British brjgade to go, which 
was named a shock brigade for good work. 
entirely free to talk about anything to anybody. 
I talked to dozens of people in all walks of life, who talked 
quite freely to me about the Tito regime. 
favour, some apathetic, some openly critical. 
agreed that the country was an improvement on what it 
had been and was getting better all the time. 


i 


We were all 
In Zagreb 


Some were in 
But most 


a terrific step towards promoting a com- 
mon understanding of the people, and 
therefore a great stride towards a general 
revolt against war propaganda and war it- 
self. Yugoslavia, a Communist state, has 
shown the way; let others follow. 


How to mobilise against 


The Conquest of Violence, by B. de Ligt. 
Routledge, 1937. 


FINHIS is the book which, for security 

reasons, the PPU was forbidden by the 
Government to display for sale during the 
war. The main reason was that it con- 
tains an Appendix with a plan for mobilis- 
ing all anti-war forces in any country. The 
plan sets out minutely all possible 
methods, both individual and collective, tor 
bringing pressure on a Government in time 
of peace as well as in time of war, with a 
view to preventing them from beginning or 
continuing a war. 


Even without the Appendix, however, the 
book is sufficiently dangerous from the mili- 
tarist point of view for the skill with which 
it builds up the case against war. It deals 
with the subject from both the practical 
and the theoretical aspect and is supported 
by a wealth of reference to books and his- 
torical incidents. 


* 


For war is a historical. not a biological, 
phenomenon; it arose out of certain social 
conditions and will vanish when those con- 
ditions are replaced by others unfavourable 
to it. But as long as bourgeois capitalism 
survives, so long will war be inevitable. 


Admittedly war has conferred benefits 
on mankind in the past, has led to progress, 
and has called out some of the finest quali- 
ties in the individual. But that was when 
it was a hand-to-hand affair waged by 
small armies and when there was a favour- 
able balance between constructive and des- 
tructive forces in society. Now, however, 
when, owing to progress in science, that 
balance has been entirely upset and at the 
same time the whole world is linked closely 
together, war has become totally destruc- 
tive and incapable of conferring anything 
but total ruin. - 


In any case, violence defeats 
ends. This is seen most clearly in social 
revolutions. The proletariat borrows from 
the bourgeois the concept of violence as a 
means of attaining any given end, but 
when it applies violence for the purpose of 
attaining emancipation from ancient class 
tyranny, it merely produces a new form of 
tyranny in place of the old. The French 
Revolution merely led to Napoleon and the 
Bolshevik to Stalin. 


Non-violence, on the other hand, leads to 
no such evil result; it destroys nothing and 
has an ennobling effect on those who prac- 
tice it, That it can be effective on a large 
scale is proved by Gandhi’s use of it in 
South Africa and India and by other his- 
torical examples of which an _ interesting 
account is given by the author. 


* 


_But it must be emphasised that non- 
violence requires a long process of prepara- 
tion and of education of the individual. 


Gandhi was quite right in saying. when 
he called off some of his non-violent cam- 
paigns, that it was because the people were 
not ready to observe the rules properly and 
were degenerating into violence. 


It needs a greater heroism than violence, 
because it does not rely on the heat of the 
moment but is carried’ out in cold blood over 
a long period and in spite of the utmost 
provocation. Only a completely new form 
of education will produce the type of indi- 
vidual who can carry it out successfully. 
An education, not in automatic obedience, 


but in self-realisation and growth of 
personality; an education which  cor- 
responds intimately to the conclusions 
of modern pedagogy and of modern 


psychology and which is opposed to ail 
forms of compulsion and cruelty. 
But true world peace can only be the 


its own; 


PEACE WORK IN YUGOSLAVIA 


BY CHRISTOPHER POWELL 


HIS summer Yugoslavia has made a gesture 

towards peace which should be appreciated by 
She has opened the doors— 
invited the world to come and see what a Communist 


A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 


Thousands of Co-operative centres hare 
been built in Yugoslavia by voluntary 
workers. The centres include shops, work- 
yoom, library, reading room, and other 
amenities for village life. 


war 


Dr. A. K. JAMESON reviews an- 
other pacifist classic for the benefit of 
PN’s younger readers. The book is 
available at the Peace Pledge Union's 
library, Dick Sheppard House, 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C.1. 


result of true world revolution. The 
author’s conclusion is: “The .anti-war 
struggle must be a non-violent, economic, 
social, moral and cultural struggle, waged 
by the masses of the people themselves—-a 
part, secondary though important, of a far 
wider struggle—that for social liberty and 
justice.” 


In his Introduction to this work Aldous 
Huxley refers to another by the same 
author entitled “La Paix Créatrice,”’ which 
he describes as “ indispensable to those who 
would study the history-of peace and of the 
things that make for peace.” This has been 
translated into English by a member of the 
PPU, but no publisher has been found will- 
ing to take the risk of printing it. A typed 
copy of the translation is, however, avail- 
abie at Dick Sheppard House and may be 
borrowed by readers. 


The work is one of immense interest and 
of wide and profound learning carried 
lightly so that the reading is a pleasure and 
not a burden. It is comforting for paci- 
fists to feel assured, as they will do after 
reading the book, that they are not an ob- 
secure sect of cranks, but that they belong to 
an ever-living body, including many of the 
greatest names in the history of thought, 
who for 2,500 years and more have _ pro- 
tested against war as unworthy of mankind. 


WHICH LANGUAGE 
SHALL IT BE? 


On the Choice of a Common Language. 
Edited by H. Jacob, preface by J. A. 
Lauwerys. Pitman, 7s. 6d. 


rPHE implication of the title is fully 

justified; the question is now not shail 
we have an_ international auxiliary 
language ? but rather, which language shall 
it be? Readers of PN seek and welcome 
contacts with people from other lands, and 
so need the auxiliary tongue. t{n this book 
Mr. H. Jacob gives an able summary of 
the principles and construction of several 
of the 300 attempts which have been made 
to supply that need. 


Educationalists will find sound comment 
on language teaching in general, and on the 
educational value of a simple auxiliary. 
Shall it be an ethnic language, or one which 
has evolved from previous attempts ? The 
author gives no direct answer, but clearly 
favours the latter;. and the present writer 
feels that choice to be quite right. But why 
is more than one-third of this little book 
devoted to the unpractical idea of basic 
English ? Other countries will certainly 
not accept it as the auxiliary, for it retains 
the irregularities of pronunciation and 
spelling, and gives an unfair advantage to 
the Anglo-Saxon in any international 
discussion, 


This book of 130 pages is clearly-written 
and well-printed, and can be warmly recom- 
mended to the serious student who wilt find 
solid basis for further study. Most of us 
are men in the street, and we_ shall 
probably prefer to buy the twopenny Key 
to Esperanto, which suffices to help us to 
gain immediate contact with the men in the 
streets of other countries. 


ALFRED G. TUCKER 


‘Communism. 


oe Te Oe eee 


LETTERS TO OTHER 
EDITORS 


WHY CAN'T THEY LEAVE 
Us ALONE? ith 
When will some governing person W 


: ° numour 
a sense of reality and a spice of num 


; is 
put into forceful words the thought ene 
in countless minds, the feeling In Co ibera- 


hearts, aroused by blether about 
tion” ? 

We heard it during both world wa 
ought all of us to know by this time 
is blether. But we hear even more 
now. F 

The North Koreans say they are fighting 
to liberate the South Koreans. The ally 
cans say the same, and by rushing in to t 
unprepared they forced United Nations, 
support them. So both sides blast and @ 
troy Korea, the Koreans, and each otnel 

The Soviet rulers declare their aim 10 ist 
the liberation of mankind from capl@y 
slavery. a 


rs; we 
that I 
of it 


The Western Powers assert ! of 
their purpose is to liberate the dupes ae 
Both are piling up aenelt 
ments to ruin all countries within ¢ ¢- 
reach—in the name of liberty! If the foth 
cess of “liberation” means for bits 
liberators and liberated being blown to.2% 
and having their country devastated, '8y/ 
surprising that everywhere people are * 
ing, * Why can’t they leave us alone: 

Hamilton Fyffe 


1950 


ows 


New Statesman, Sept. 2, 


SUICIDE PACT ‘s 
Murry says “ rather comple ” 
than spiritual degrada ung, 
but there is not the slightest doubt, tha ts 
per cent. of the population, when it cons 
to the point, will opt for life and not ae 
The innate desire for physical survl 
is far stronger than Murry thinks. #4 ee 
collapse, and the Russians come, the nur 
ber of suicides will be very small 1 

and they will not include Murry. 
A. W. Thomas 


Picture Post, August 26, 1950 


Middleton 
annihilation 


WORSE THAN LONDON BLITZ 


at 

In view of the fact that in the sf 
London Blitz the greatest tonnage droPF), 
by the Nazis in one day is estimated * 5) 
550 tons, and knowing the damages 


; ; P 
and misery it caused, despite London 5 Aare 


services, air raid shelters, WVS: che 
ifighters, ete., it is cruel to read how “¢ 
Americans are dropping 650-1,000 tonic 


high explosives on Korean towns, 
must lack the medical facilities to cope 
the casualties it must engender. . 

F. A. A. Ws 


New Statesman, Sept., 2, 1950 


wil 


Not C of E 


There have been many statements f 
Church leaders in Russia and 
Europe on the lines of the following aPTiaD 
from Archbishop Luke of the Rus the! 
Orthodox Church. It was addressed [0 a 
Church of England, but no Church Ne 
paper published it. 


* Those who in blind hatred of Cor 
munism prepare to destroy it with 3 of 


bombs, should remember the words. of. 
Gamaliel. ‘If it be of men, it will bee to 
thrown. If of God, ye may not be 23 4. 


overthrow it, lest haply ye may, logic 
ing against God.’ We deny the ideo! “ 


basis of Communism. But that d0e% ie 
d, ail 


prevent us from seeing all the good, ©” we 

social truths our state has given U3 

welcome it with pure hearts and J0y- at 
33 


Why is this kind of witness suppre 
E. V. Tempest 


Picture Post, Sent. 2. 1950. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PACIFISM 


It is grossly opportunist allowiM jity. 
Christian a doublesstartdaxd of more the 
Further it means that the victory -"rorce 
Kingdom can come only as an act OF ‘mis 
on the part of Christ at His returia a, 4 
ranks him with the dictators. | yoye' 
travesty of the Gospel of Inimitable sei 

The Christianity that rejects“. “over 
finds itself dragged by the world In™  sinb 
deeper degradation and into ine 
moral confvyion. 


Rev. Albert D. Beldeh 
The British Weekly, Aug. $1, 1930 


Ten Years ‘Ago 


6, 1940 


From Peace News, September 
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criminal inhumanity of 
brought home to me more 
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As the war gradually devener, 1 
stage of frightfulness to ret vy 0 
vietion of the rightness arhough 3 
fism has deepened. nd open by 
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A British 
War-time 


‘ 
Thy People, My People, by Elizabeth Hoem- 
berg. J M. Dent & Sons 12s. 6d. 


PEcorps of wartime experience 
; are less common now than after 
the First World War. This volume 
SI think almost the first of its kind, 
will be not the less acceptable to 
Titish readers because it is a diary 
gt events and comments as seen from 
*€ other side. It has added interest 
being a dual diary, of both hus- 
d and wife, combined with ex- 
acts from their private correspon- 
ce, 


yahat any human being, let alone a 
“man of British origin with young child- 
haat, War-time Nazi Germany, could have 
ade time and the incredible effort to write 
ety not only of day to day doings but 
ni Comment upon them by an_ informed 
Ind, seems in itself almost a miracle. 


A British Bride 


ihe principle réle is taken by a British 
th anadian) wife married shortly before 
ry War began, who spent the whole period 
lege oStilities in a village near Muenster, the 
tor e€ of her German husband, while he was 
ar Many years away with the German 
Mies, and later in prisoner-of-war camps. 
In this respect “ Thy People, My People ” 
“ prongly reminiscent of Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
a lood Relations,” which appeared shortly 
iad the first World War. Both books 
“ve the great value of revealing with sym- 
tak @tic insight the character and men- 

ity ef both British and German peoples, 
fa Poignancies of divided national and 


nully loyalties, the sublime fidelity in 
. sof them of a woman living in her hus- 
rents homeland whilst he is away at war 


4inst her home-folk. 


or pacifists there is the further interest 
Teviewing war-time events through the 
at and minds of two objective and 
inde tly trustworthy observers, whose atti- 
ey to war becomes increasingly one of 
Sion, 


mene present book, however, has the ad- 
| win Be of being a true record, as compared 
; h the earlier work, however truthfully 
ths Binative, of fiction. It is full of a pene- 
aed wisdom which offers invaluable in- 
& Mation and guidance to the reader; and 
dyecially as the war nears its end, the 
ments» gifted with acute powers of judg- 
Ofte,’ discuss with enlightenment, and 
Vent with caustic comment, such contro- 
titi lal and still topical issues as Uncon- 
p onal Surrender, Non-Fraternisation, 
a qusitioning, Refugees, De-Nazification 
tie, “E-Nazification, the Oder-Neisse Fron- 
a, the Morgenthau Plan, and the East- 
Ma 

t 


of 
) ey 


Conflict. 
y the present reviewer be allowed to 
by, hat so far as his own experience 
ts the same ground, he finds himself in 
oC with every word here written. 
t 


ter medicine 
is bitter medicine for English 


} “. Do the (British) officers standing on 
“€ railway ramps when the dead are 
ied from the trains, ever consider 
at the signature of their own Prime 
prister made the present catastrophe 
qecible ? ‘ But we did not know,’ future 
giscience-stricken Bngtish and Ameri- 
x will exclaim. Was it not their duty to 
pow? ‘But the Germans began it!’ 
the’ we began it, and God knows my 
tme was bitter enough.” 
, 2 out the same time her husband in a 
trai Camp near Cherbourg, in similar 

2 enters in his diary: 

R 8 wt a sin to be born a German ? 
ip ' Out a sin to have kept quiet when 
Cot’, one’s duty to speak. I was a 
he It ws for that we suffer today.” 

« = little later on he adds: 

Tem “Y¥ condemnation of Nazi atrocities 
Ore ts unchanged, but I no longer 
| in ./@ the victor nations the right to sit 
! Own ant peegnens us; for by their 
8 ewr leaders and people hav 
, ts r peop ve 
I 
{ 


POWER OR PEACE? 
Rece 


ei NT events are, in a quite remarka- 

ok’, © Way, bearing out Wilfred Wel- 

wpital Predictions regarding America’s 

“Uhserst @Conomy and Britain’s unhappy 
Tvlence to it. 


Wieinar Who have not already read this 
8 


it heq. 2"d searching pamphlet will find 
the 4 great deal of light on the bases 
@ pPtesent conflict in the Far East, and 
Pere Tal dilemma of the Western de- 
. ie as they face the demand for 
Wervigig maments and closer American 


4 


at thel-known German Socialist, review- 
Ki comamPhlet in the current “ One and 
Ments: “It is a healthy booklet 

@ Pala Who expect all light and help 
war to come from America, the 
because it does not thereupon 
the issue by advocating the 
Uts; ful Russian system. Peace 
—™ Dower competition.” 


‘ow 
, Lita Or Peace” is published by Peace 
Road ae is available from 3 Black- 


6d. a copy (postage 1d.), er 
free. 


Mother in 
Germany 


lowered themselves to our level. As Ger- 
mans we still stand as conquered before 
the conquerors; but no longer as sinners 
before the righteous.” : 
Or again from Elizabeth’s diary with 
reference to the British Occupation: 
“They aspired to be the ‘ Herrenvolk’ 
they claim to despise. The youngest, most 
ignorant officer can prove a tyrant before 
whom even senior German officials are 
expected to quail. Such arrogance would 
be offensive at any time; it is deeply 
shocking in the midst of a cold, hungry, 
homeless people. The tragedy of it is 
that this is the régime which is supposed 


let 
alone a woman of British origin 
with young children in war-time 
Nazi Germany, could have made 
time and the incredible effort to 
write a diary not only of day to 
day doings but of comment upon 


“That any human being, 


them by an informed mind, 
seems in itself almost a 
miracle,’ writes 


Corder Catchpool 


to be introducing democratic government 
into Germany. The real basis of Allied 
Authority is the reeking tube and iron 
shard. They might have done well to 
leave it at that. It is not because I am 
a German, but because I am British, that 
I revolt against so much that I see going 
on around me,” 

Of British and U.S. conduct at its worst 

there are still harder things recorded: 

“7 did not realise that English and 
Americans could behave thus. You, 
fathers and mothers and sisters of the 
forces fighting here, would you believe 
that your sons and brothers could do 
such things? No, you would not. Nor 
would I, until today ! Oh, I wish I 
vould wash the whole filth out of my 
memory.” 

The grounds for such 
sufficiently documented. 


indignation are 


Peace-loving Germans 


Of the desire of all peoples for peace, 
Elizabeth writes almost at the end of her 
book: 

" Despite the strident discords set 
jangling by two World Wars, the under- 
tone of our century is the will towards 
some form of international agreement. 
The English and Americans would be all 
too quick to claim such a desire on the 
part of their own peoples; but had they 
seen as I did tha hunted misery witn 
which the Germans greeted the outbreak 
of war they would reatise that the same 
is true atso of other people... Ten 
months of military occupation have done 
much to re-awaken national seeling.” 


Re-united 


The diaries close with the husband’s re- 
turn home one year after the end of the 
war. 

What separation and the prospect of 
home-coming and re-union meant to such a 
pair is best left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion; but a corner of the veil is lifted: “At 
35,” writes Elizabeth, “I am old, tired, used 
up. If only Albert would come!” Albert 
a month later was writing in his journal: 

“TIT would not willingty forego the pri- 
vation and suffering oy imprisunment, for 
it has brought mea maturity which hap- 
piness along cannot give; and yet I cried 
today, ‘Oh, God, let it be enough.” 
When his army detachment was about to 
be swallowed up by the American ad- 
vance, he had written in a last letter home: 

“Do not lose heart; whatever may 
come, never forget that our respect for 
each other has grown with our love, and 
given us the strength to carry on. I thank 
you for the love and care with which you 
have surrounded my life and the lives of 
the children. It is late, and who knows 
what tomorrow may bring. Good night 
and God keep you,’ 

From his first PoW Camp his diary con- 
tinues: 

“I write not knowing what may have 
happened, perhaps the house is gone, 
wife and children dead. God grant that 
they are saje. Then I may rest assured 
that. the children will be cared for by the 
woman who has sacrificed everything for 
our sakes, whose eyes have grown sombre 
with suffering, but whose lips have never 
uttered a word of complaint.” 


Outstanding personalities 


So we have our last impression of two 
personalities, German and British, out- 
standingly good and brave, growing finer 
as the difficulties and dangers increase; 
people of devotion and high integrity, 
whose full stature is gradually revealed. 
Their records, in spite of limited horizons, 
throw as clear and true a light on contem- 
porary events as we are likely to get until 
a new generation can write of these post- 
war years more dispassionately and with 
fuller knowledge. 

To read this book ig to esteem the author 
and her husband; to thank them not only 
for the interest of their story, mounting as 
it proceeds, not only for the wisdom of their 
comments and judgments, but above all for 
just being themselves in a world of lost 
ideals—and for having permitted us to 
know them. 


Pacifist Portraits 


N “The Challenge of Conscience,” 
Denis Hayes states that George A. 
Sutherland, Principal of Dalton Hall, 


Manchester University, is the father 
of the aphorism distinguishing “‘ un- 
conditionalist ” and ‘‘conditionalist ” 
conscientious objectors which runs: 
“To some their witness is their 
service, to others their service is 
their witness.” 


But ‘“ Jock ” Sutherland—he was born at 
New Deer, Aberdeen in 1891—is no theo- 
retical philosopher, sitting on the fence 
between two opinions. For himself, he has 
taken up the unconditionalist position all 
the time. 


Or is this strictly true? Some of his 
friends recall a period of awful compromise! 
Scene: a great camp at Shoreham early in 
1916. A group of CQs stand round in the 
open air listening to the famous Free 
Church minister, Dr. F. B. Meyer, no paci- 
fist himself, but a staunch believer in the 
rights of conscience who, at the suggestion 
of the No Conscription Fellowship has 
come down to the camp to see how these men 
are being treated. 


Dr. Meyer has just visited an out-and- 
out CO, who, having been deprived of his 
own clothes, has retused every Army gar- 
ment and remains almost “ in the nude” in 
his hut. But the group outside represents 
what the friendly Colonel calls his “ gar- 
den party,” -—- “Compromising ” COs who 
have not only voluntarily undertaken a 
little gardening work, but have put on 
Army pants! Among them is Jock, and 
¢Heavens! he’s wearing a pair of khaki 
trousers. “Above the belt” he wears a 
very civilian sweater but no cap. Amid 
scowls from the sergeant and with cheer- 
ful grins from the COs, Dr. Meyer ad- 
jures the men to remain true to their con- 
pclences, And—trousers excepted—they 

id. 


During the two or three years following 
the Shoreham episode, Sutherland was in 
and out of prison, enjoying some consider- 
able periods of freedom, while the authori- 
ties thought up various schemes for dealing 
with these puzzling early batches of COs. 


During one of the intervals of freedom, 
G. A. Sutherland married Christine Bell, 
of Cambridge (who died in 1941). Their 
son, Ian, was a strong CO in the Second 
World War. In 1943 George Sutherland 
married Mary Sanders. 


But eventually the gaol doors closed on 
Jock “for the duration,” opening only to 
allow him to be transferred trom prisons in 
this country to Mountjoy Prison in Dublin, 
and then back to Britain. 


Though Scottish by birth, Jock was 
brought up in South Africa. He went to 
Muir Academy, Uitenhage and to Rhodes 
University College, Grahamstown. He re- 
turned to England to enter St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Physics was the special subject of this 
quietly self-assured, downright young man 
who early in the war years had become a 
master at Harrow School. The boys of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s old school were not 
pleased to hear of the young master’s paci- 
fist views, and a spot or two of bother 
resulted. Each side, however, “ stood to its 
guns” metaphorically speaking, but the 
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Hardly perhaps a hobby is his deep 
interest in auditorium acoustics. To the 
layman this means that he will tell you 
whether it is your fault or the hall’s that 
the people at the back couldn’t hear a word 
of your rousing speech ! 


He is a member of the Privy Council 
Advisory Committee on Architectural 


G. A. SUTHERLAND 


Acoustics, and the good acoustic properties 
of such buildings 4s the Legislative Cham- 
ber at Delhi, the Concert Hall at Wembley, 
and the Large Meeting House at Friends 
House are largely due to the fact that G. 
A. Sutherland’s advice to the architects on 
their construction has been followed. Inci- 
dentally during the war he made some un- 
usual enquiries into the freakish behaviour 
of sounds represented in bomb-bursts and 
gunfire. 


The list of chairmanships Jock Sutherland 
has held or still holds, would be consider- 
able. Among them is that of the Man- 
chester University Settlement (for eight 
years); Manchester CO Advisory Com- 
mittee; North West Regional Board for 
COs; and the Friends Education Council 
(for nine years). He has also been Presi- 
dent of the Friends Guild of Teachers, 
Clerk, (that is Chairman-Secretary) for 
five years to the Large Committee of the 
Society of Friends, which 1s responsible for 
the preparation of the annual Quaker 
Epistle or Letter. Anu at the present time 
he is Assistant Clerk of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, the quaintly named Quaker 
Executive Committee. 


Jock’s hair is now white. But his brown 
eyes under the rather shaggy eyebrows are 
ag keen as ever. He can be amiably gruff 
in manner and terse in utterance, but be- 
hind those eyes a smile will almost simul- 
taneously light up, and the about-to-quail 
student or the prepared-to-jump opponent 
finds that he is dealing with a man who is 
just and generous in his judgments while 
holding with tenacity his own opinions. 


Army’s call up to George Sutherland closed 
the incidents. 


After the first war, Jock Sutherland did 
not return to Harrow. He became instead 
Lecturer in Physics at University College, 
London, for five years. : 


Then to the surprise and delight of many 
came the announcement that he was to be 
the Principal of Dalton Hall, Manchester 
University, the Quaker hall of residence 
there, and the oldest of its kind in the 
Kingdom. Sutherland seemed young for 
such a post, but that the choice was fully 
justified is shown by the fact that after 26 
years he is still Principal, and has been 
asked to stay on till 65 and not to retire at 
an earlier age. He has proved a worthy 
successor to the late John, William Graham, 
another “over-age” CQO. stalwart, who 
wrote the history of the COs in 
the First World War Conscription and 
Conscience. 


Since 1925 George Sutherland has also 
been Special Lecturer in Physics at Man- 
chester University. He is also a member 
of the Court of Governors of the University. 
One feels that some of his fellow Governors 
must at times be a little aghast at their col- 
league’s views on subjects like race rela- 
tions, capital punishment or war when he 
propounds them in conversation or in letters 
dashed off to—and printed in—paners like 
Manchester Guardian. In addition to such 
letters G. A. Sutherland has written oc 
casional] scientific papers and also one of the 
replies the CBCO published entitled 
“ Society and the CO” to Professor G. C. 
Field’s critical study Pacifism and Con- 
scientious Objection (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1945). 


Sutherlamd’s nature is a strenuous one, 
and_his hobbies are strenuous too. He is 
ex-President of the Manchester University 
Mountaineering Club. (Last year he and 
his son climbed both the Matterhorn and 
Monte Rosa). He is keen on tennis and 
camping. ’ 


BALANCE OF MIND 


TIM was a lad among ’undreds of lads 

Who was youthful and 'ealthy and raw, 
So they told him to sign on the perishin’ line 
For a twentieth-century war. 


They gave ’im a uniform brassy and bright 

anda nice little ’at made of tin, 

And just for the fun of it lent ‘tm a gun, 
and it 

Made 'im look smart as a pin. 


They taught ’im to march round the old 
barrack square 

Till "e knew—just like that—left from right; 

Then they said ’e must kill, and Jim said 
“-S'right I will !” 

and itched to get into a fight. 


But the day came along when the sergeant 

"e said 

"Ere Jim, lad, we've got a new toy; 

“It’s as easy as mutton—you just press a 
button— 

“There ain't nothin’ to it, my boy.” 


Well, Jim was a soldier by now and ’e knew 

That orders is orders—not’ arf ! 

It looked ‘armlesa and nice, 
device, 

So 'e shoved the darn thing—for a laugh. 


this latest 


A month or two later when most of the dust 

"Ad cleared from what world still remained, 

Your Jim was found stiff at the foot of a 
eli 

After leaving a note what explained. 


The bloke at the inquest was jiggered a bit 

Why a man who had acted so bold 

Should bung ’imself over the white cliffs at 
Dover 

For doing the job ’e was told. 


But as there’s a verdict what covers a lot; 


The fellow stopped looking perturbed 
And gave as ‘is view that Jim took "is cue 
While the balance of mind was disturbed. 


JON WYNNE-TYSON 
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Action for Peace 


ISCUSSING the dangers to 

world peace arising out of 
the armed intervention in 
Korea, the American National 
Council Against Conscription 
recommends the following action 
to establish peace: 


1. The formation of a United Nations 
Truce Commission. 

2. Appointment by the United Nations 
of a mediator or commission of 
mediation. 

3. A special session of the Security 
Council or General Assembly (or 
both) in order to admit to the U.N. 
every nation not now a member— 
this to be regardless of the political 
complexion of governments con- 
cerned, and to include the present 
government of China. 

4, A fresh approach by the U.S. to 
the problem of disarmament (as 
suggested in the Council’s booklet, 
“America, Russia and the Bomb”). 

5. A United Nations global economic 
aid programme, using the money 
now being spent on armaments. 


Test for Citizens 


HE United States Supreme 

Court has ruled in favour 

of a German-born Quaker’s ap- 

| plication for American citizen- 

ship, after his case had twice 

been turned down in local courts 

because of his conscientious 
objection to war. 


This decision, reports the American 
Central Committee 
for COs, reverses 
previous rulings of 
the Supreme Court 
which held that the 
oath of allegiance 
“to support and de- 
fend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the 
United States of 
America against all 
enemies, foreign ; 
and domestic ” implied willingness to 
take up arms. : F 

Supporting the application, Jusvice 
Black asked the attorney whether 
under the government’s contention 
Gandhi would have been denied 
citizenship. He added that he had 
known many Quakers; he thought 
they had “curious quirks,” but had 
always found them excellent citizens. 


Mundialists 
MEANWHILE, citizens elsewhere 
= have been relinquishing their 


national status in order to become 
“citizens of the world.” 

In France, 7,000 people gathered at 
the Pont Vatlentre, in the County of 
Lot to dedicate: the first milestone of 
a “world road without frontiers” 
which will link together the 230 Com- 
munes in the County that have 
adopted a charter of “ mundialisa- 
tion.” A reception given by _ the 
Prefect was addressed by Lord Boyd 
Orr, who hoisted the rainbow nag of 
the world-citizens. Ten other county 
councils have adopted similar charters. 


Peoples’ Convention 


KLECTION of delegates to the pro- 
posed Peoples’ World Convention, 

at Geneva in Vecember, has begun. 
In Tennessee, the three successful 
candidates -were Mr. Fyke Farmer, 
Mr. J. B. Avery, jr., and Mr. W. A. 
Harwell. A similar bill is under cun- 
. sideration in the French Parliament, 
and in Italy a bill was introduced last 
June by 3% Members of Parliament. 
A new edition of the Plan for a 
Peoples’ World Convention has _ been 
prepared by the International Steer- 
ing Committee, and can be obtiined 
from 54 Baker Street, London, W.1., 
price 3d. World Citizen Badges are 

also available, at 1s. each. 


A New Commandment... 
NA/RITING in the Daily Telegraph 
¥¥ on what he calls the “ battle 
for intelligibility ” in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. A. P. Herbert (M.P. for 
Oxford University trom 1935-50) en- 
visages the awful consequences of an 
attempt by Parliament to bring up to 
date the Ten Commandments—with 
special reference to number six. 

“Thou shalt not kill” may look 
pretty simple, he says—“ but by the 
time you have brought it into line 
with modern law and custom—justi- 
fiable homicide, public execution, just 
wars, fishing, fox-hunting, mad dogs, 
pest-extermination, ete.—you will be 
in the deuce of a mess.” 

He suggests the form an amend- 
ment to such an act might take: 
“Section Six of the principal Act, as 
amended by Section 2 (sub-section 1) 
of this Act shall have effect as if 
after the word ‘kill’ there were in- 
serted the words ‘except in the fol- 
lowing circumstances, namely, (a) ir- 
resistible provocation, (b) foxes (c) 
wasps, (d) burglars (but not persons 


PACIFIST 
PARADE! 


suspected of breaking houses by day), 
(e) persons designated as enemies in 
any War in which his Majesty is 
engaged.” 

It might be thought better, he says, 
to repeal the Ten Commandments 
and start again. 


African Relations Council 


MPHE interests of the South-West 

African territories, now under 
Mandate to the Union of South 
Africa, are being watched by the 
newly-formed African Relations 
Council that has been set up as a 
result of the public meeting and con- 
ference held in June on “ The Human 
Crisis in Africa.” 

The recent findings of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice established 
that South Africa had obligations to 
the United Nations in respect of these 
territories, and the British delegation 
is being urged to support this decision 
at the ‘torthcoming session of the 
General Assembly when the future of 
South West Africa will be discussed. 
The question is made doubly urgent 
by Dr. Malan’s defiance of the Inter- 
national Court last week in holding 
elections at which only the white 
population in these areas could vote. 


Gandhi and Tolstoy 


ALSO to be raised at the next 
~* General Assembly is the question 
of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa, a problem that has not been 
eased by the passing of the Union’s 
Group Areas bili to enforce segrega- 
tion of racial groups. 

It is not however a new problem. 
The Swiss “ Revue Unité’ publishes 
a letter written by Gandhi in 1909, in- 
which he seeks ad- 
vice on this same 
issue from = an 
earlier exponent of 
non-violence, Count 
Leo Tolstoy. 

Gandhi was at 
that time initiating 
his  passive-resis- 
tance campaigns on 
behalf of Asiatics 
in South Africa 
who were subject to unjust legisla- 
tion. He had come to London to seek 
redress trom the British Government, 
and to spread the idea of passive 
resistance. To this end he suggested 
an essay competition on “the Ethics 
and Efficacy of Passive Resistance.” 


It was concerning the ethics of the 
competition, and the best people to 
participate in it, that, with character- 
istic humility, he approached Tolstoy. 
After discussing other matters, he 
concludes: “I have however, who am 
an utter stranger to you, taken the 
liberty of addressing this communi- 
cation in the interests of truth, and 
in order to have your advice on prob- 
lems, the solutions of which you have 
made your life-work.” 


Appeal to Reason 


MPPHE hysteria that dubs any con- 

structive action towards peace as 
“ Communist-inspired ” has spread to 
include the United Nations Associa- 
tion itself. 


At a recent meeting of the Ealing 
branch this allegation was described 
as “sheer bunk.” The United 
Nations, it was said, stood for the 
assertion of international law. The 
meeting carried a resolution urging 
the Government to support Mr. 
Trygve Lie’s appeal for a 200-year 
peace programme and to make re- 
newed efforts to reach some com- 
promise with the USSR and the USA 
to settle all outstanding difficulties, 
including in particular the atomic 
bomb. 

To point the moral of the resolution, 
says the Middlesex County Times, a 
local schoolmistress held up a memor- 
andum from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion outlining suggestions in the 
event of another “evacuation” be- 
coming necessary. 


Scots Wha Hae! 


AN adjunct of the Edinburgh Fes- 

tival has been a military tattoo, 
causing the sober “ Scotman” to wax 
almost lyrical on what a correspon- 
dent describes, sadly, as “the glory 
of war.” 

The most stirring and glittering 
military spectacle ever seen in the 
Scottish capital, says the paper, 
makes the Edinburgh Tattoo of the 
1950 Festival something which people 
will remember for the rest of their 
lives. Highlanders resplendent in 
full dress, drummers in scarlet tunics, 
pipers in the glory of the tartan, 
feather bonnets, and glengarries, are 
some of the listed attractions. 

This is hardly the glory of war, as 
played in 1950; it is more like the 
glory of peace. If we are not careful 
we may find that the next Arts Fes- 
tival has become an adjunct of the 
Edinburgh Tattoo. 


MARGARET TIMS 


— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR} 


This Korean Business 
Jt seems pretty clear that it is civil war 
in Korea, backed up by Russia in the 
North and America in the South, and by 
whoever will come in. It’s a long time now 
since the war began that was to end war, 
make the world safe for democracy, etc., 
and now nearly 40 years after, the world 
was never more unsafe for democracy, but 
could be destroyed any day. Safe indeed! 

Just the same arguments are being used 
by our Labour Government as by previous 
Governments, whom the members of our 
present Government have, in many ways, 
condemned. 

Had the Labour Party years ago used 
the arguments now being used it would 
never have come into power. The working 
people have no greater enemy than war. 
They have nothing to gain, and everything 
to lose, especially with today’s murderous 
weapons. 

As one who has voted Labour since 1918 
and hoped for great things, I never ex- 
pected to see the day when a Labour Prime 
Minister would be asking us to resist ag- 
gression and be prepared to wage war to 
secure “peace, freedom, and_ security.” 
These cannot be secured by war. 

I feel that the Prime Minister and the 
Government have rushed into this Korean 
business too quickly, and may now find 
themselves in a tangle. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, it needs to be realised by 
the Government, the House of Commons, 
and the Press that, there is no public en- 
thusiasm for war in Korea, or elsewhere. 

Every coumtry, especially our own, is 
defenceless if the Satanic weapons which 
exist today are used. 

If war begins on an increasing scale that 
these weapons will be used is certain, be- 
cause once it begins there is no stopping 
place. War debases, is immoral, and there- 
fore knows no bounds. What a price we 
are paying for unconditional surrender, 
both victors and so-called vanquished. 

As a preacher for nearly 40 years I be- 
gan to say soon after the War ended that 
the next war if it came would be a _ so- 
called contest between Communism and 
Christianity, and that if this cry went forth 
the apostate religious world could—atomic 
bombs notwithstanding—be depended upon 
to give support. 

Dr. Soper was more or less repudiated 
for his utterances at the recent Methodist 
Conference, as also.was a motion for dis- 
armament. I have felt for some time that 
it would be more fitting to what religious 
bodies believe if they sang: 

“ Sufficient are our ARMS alone, 
And our defence is sure.” 

That there is a problem in the East is 
not in doubt. America seeks a footing und 
interferes in an area where Russia is 
dominant. She is too strong to be put down 
for millions in the East want Communism. 
If Russia will not negotiate, then the so- 
called United Nations should {et Russia 
see that they are convinced that war is no 
solution, and that they want world peace 
above all things. 

We in this country shouid keep ou. and 


set the ¢xample. 

ARTHUR F. FRITH 
12 Poulton Street, 
Fleetw: od. 


Peace Council Co-operation 


At the inaugural Conference of the 
Bucks Peace Committee in June, I 
moved an amendment to the resolutions cal- 
ling on the Government to abolish conscrip- 
tion. It received quite a fair measure of 
support and if members of the PPU had 
attended in adequate numbers the amend- 
ment might well have been carried. 
Now a permanent Peace Council has been 
constituted with about 50 members drawn 
from a large number of different organisa- 
tions together with a few individuals not 
representing any organisation, and a work- 
ing committee of twelve. On both bodies 
non-Communists are in a large majority. 
Our activities are not confined to getting 
signatures for the Peace Petition; we are 
planning all sorts of other means for mak- 
ing people peace-conscious and for bring- 
ing pressure to bear on the Government to 
make positive proposals for breaking the 
international deadlock. 
If this is not legitimate work for paci- 
fists to take part in, I do not know what 
is. It affords a far better opportunity for 
getting their message across to the non- 
Communist members of the Council, and 
through them to a wider public than at- 
tempts to organise a separate movement. 
Pacifistg have been trying to do this on 
their own for years, and the result, in 
this county, at least, has been pitifully 
small. Is it not time to try more co- 
operative methods ? A. K. JAMESON, 
Hony. Librarian, PPU. 
Her Choice 


AGREE with Donald Soper. If I had to 
choose between Communism and War 
I would choose the former. 

I would rather take the chance of being 
able to do something under a_ tyrannical 
state, than be helpless in a third (possibly 
atomic) war, or acquiesce in such a war in 
which the helpless children and the aged, 
the halt, blind, lame and sick, as well as 
the young and virile, would inevitably suf- 
fer, as they suffered (and still are suffer- 
ing) in Hiroshima, through the dropping of 
the Atomic Bomb on Aug. 6, 1945. 

Any professing Christians must see in 
the death of the founder of Christianity the 
supreme example of non-violence and the 
repudiation of force. 

The nations have tried so many ways— 
more and more armaments, oigger and 
better bombs, now atomic warfare with 
threats of horrors still to come from 
laboratories. 


The one thing that we have not tried o 
the “ better way.” We know with certs 
that in a third world war we should i 
suffering and horrors—some known a 
some unknown. fer 

Can we not face the prospect of su! 2 
ing for the cause of Peace with at le 
equal courage ? BN 

If I should choose—I would prefer 
suffer or die for Peace—than unwillingly 


in the cause of War. 
ETHEL A. LEWIS 


The Manse, 
Brill, 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Trapped 
NEY friend, Harold 
im a lecture I gave, during war nu 
one, on The Meatal Havoc Wrought 
War, of sufficient interest to use in his P 
The Better Germany in War Time, Pe 
lished in 1919. ned 
My views on this subject I had reac ye 
in France, in a military hospital and a 
German_occupation. One form of soul ! 
traction I noted—self-destruction it me 
be called—was the hatred felt in ew 
civilians, so that it transformed into sort ‘ 
devils people I had known formerly Ps! 
kindly and benevolent. From such tr 
formation, many have never quite 
covered, no matter towards whom they 0 
direct their hatred. ind 
And we have thus the frame of mi 
which exacts from young men, in order 
serve its purpose, surrender of soul in Hi 
concentration camp of conscription. — *:. 
4such it is, and one trom which there : 
practically, no escape through flight. I 
The men of the rank and file whom 
nursed in Lille, in 1914, left me no lus 
but that they were thus trapped, vor 
NEVER had been allowed to think 7 
themselves on this question of military 5 “ 
vice. They belonged to both sides, bo 
at first French, then Germans under ™, 
occupation. Both their lands, one recko a 
democratic the other not, had already bee 
under the curse of conscription for ovel 
century. ‘ his 
In each, a man who rebelled against ha 
was arrested, in peace time to face ® po 
long years of toreced labour, while refi 
in war time meant death. So few had ‘act 
the pluck to countenance this that, in a. 
they had sold their souls. One who ney 


Picton, once thought 


by 


friended them easily realised this, for * 
made no bones about it, these poor 318 
who, most of them, had so little heart ‘ait 
the killing and such scant hatred for t? 
presumed enemies. ae 

Now, this tyranny of conscription 
spread to most lands. The result 0 ee 
mission to it is, not only ignominious de3: 
for many young men in wartime, bul, 3. 
those who survive, maiming of soul, of tet 
for life, as I felt in these wownded men © 
Yet, even in war number one and. us 
countries where there was no conscientior” 
objection, there were rebels against per 
They were shot, and friend Harold a 
say better this than had thei» souls peer 
destroyed. Admirable, but then why et 
shoot all conscripts as soon as calle 
thus to rescue their souls? Though, ars 
to stop the prevalent bewitching of yout 
ful minds through military service, it m2), 
be best to kill all boys even sooner: the 
pipugnter of the Innocents would do 
job. ; 

Incidentally, I agree with Harold Pict 
that human progress is very slow. "we 
in diabolical ways of killing each othe", 5. 
have long passed the Stone Age. In ba 
the Mental Age with all its das 
machinery, fighting means atom and hy fat 
gen bombs rather than stones. ne. ub 
from a fight for progress, it may turf 
one for total extinction. LE 

FRANCOISE DELIS 

62 Friem Park, 

North Finchley, N.12. 


Church Co-operation 
tio 


: n> 

JS it possible to make the communica’ 

between the Russian and the ore ate 
Churches a starting-off ground for 2 sans 
certed action by: Christians as Chris 
such as is visualised by Dr. Belden: pys- 

Politically suspect some part of tM j ave 
sian plea and the reply to it might ra 
been, but that does not destroy the anit!” 
national power that still lies in Chris 
if it could but be released. 

What will release it? 


R. J. RICHARDS 


The Laurels, Plas-Mawr Road, | 
Fairweather, Cardiff. 
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CHRISTIAN PACIFIST CONFERENCES 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE! 
OF COMMUNISM 


ARE young people interested in inter- 
National affairs? 
There was no doubt about the interest 
% the 50 young people who met at the 
Simmer Youth Holiday Conference or-| 
Sanised by the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Malvern recently. Several of these came 
tom overseas and the Conference member- 
tip included Youth Club members, young 
achers, students, Secondary School 
“holars and industrial workers. ! 


They were all keen to acquire informa- 
Non, to discuss together and to see the im- 
Wieations of the Christian faith within the 
‘tling of the difficult international situa- 
‘on of the present day. 


It was inevitable that : 
Mently focussed on such questions as 
‘te brotherhood of man a possible ideal? 
“Can the challenge of Communism be | 


discussion fre- 
Ts 


| 
| 


Met apart from war?” 

The Conference recognised that Com- 
Munism thrives on poverty and discon- 
tent. that it is an ideology which cannot 
be defeated by war and that the most 
ikely result of a third world war would 
é the spreading of Communism or pos- 
Sibly the rise of something worse. The 
Preparation for such a war may itself 
Cause the distategration of society. 
Communism, it was agreed, is the great 
thailenge to the Christian faith and the 
‘ference sought to understand the sig- 
Mcance of Jesus by considering His wit- 
Hs in the chaotic and totalitarian world ot 
'S own day. 


Support for Lord Boyd Orr 


“4 


{ In my opinion ...” gave the opportunity 
%t members to introduce subjects about 
Which they felt keenly. 

t A young farmer pleaded for more people 
th take a real interest in the right use of 
® land. 


.A sixth-former from the Potteries made 
»Nvincing and challenging statement that 
he Yesources of the world could become suf- 
“lent to feed the people of the world ade- 
Hately ; he urged support for the policies 
“Wocated by Lord Boyd Orr. 


«ftom an Irish girl came the plea for 
tome Rule” and _ political ideas were 
“mulated by a Grammar Schoolboy who 
™paigned ardently for a Liberal Govern- 
“ent for Britain. 
A film show, play reading and_ brains 
al found their places in the evening pro- 
tr Mmes. There was also abundant oppor- 
Nty for tennis, swimming, sports and 
8. The fun and games of each evening 
real contributions to the achievement 
eep, and there is no doubt, lasting 
“Owship. This sharing together in 
yteation and discussion within the atmos- 
ler’, of a holiday conference was a fur- 
& 


T indication of the way that frontiers 
»” be crossed and international under- 
anding grow into friendship. 

at hose who led discussion were the Rev. 
oo M. Coltman, Dr. Malcolm Joseph- 
' chell, Reginald Sorensen MP, and Hugh 
ulkner who was Chairman of the 


Only drastic 


social change 


will bring world peace 


By CLIFFORD H. MACQUIRE 
General Secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation 
AWE are living in a revolutionary age—an age in which the majority of the 


VV 


people in the world are living at or below the starvation level. 


Nothing short of drastic social change will bring peace to the world and 
this fact reveals the particular relevance of the Christian Gospel with its 
emphasis upon personal responsibility for social welfare and its assurance 
that the power of God’s Spirit is available to those who commit themselves 


unreservedly to Christ. 


There is need for a world reconstruction plan that would dwarf the 


Marshall Plan—one concerned with the 


whole human family and unrestricted 


by military commitments. This ig a serious and major answer to Communism, 


which arises beacause human life is held by most people to be cheap. 


In direct 


contrast the Christian Gospel proclaims that every person is of inestimable 
value by the very fact that he is a child of God, through whom and in whom 


God is establishing His reign. 
It was along the lines of such thinking 
that those who attended the Annual Con- 


| ference of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 


were led. 

Bangor was again the scene of the Con- 
ference and the attendance was 96 (a num- 
ber of applications had to be refused). There, 
were visitors from Germany and America 
amongst whom was Nevin Sayre, the chair- 
man of the International FoR. The general 
title was “ The Purpose of Jesus and World 
Order,” and this involved an examination 
of the purpose of Jesus in relation to the 
Social Order, the Church, the Ecumenical 
Movement, Marxism and the Totalitarian 
State. 

A “ Who’s Who” of the lecturers at the 
Conference listed the following—The Rev. 
E, L. Allen, D.D., Lecturer in Divinity in 
the University of Durham; Percy W. Bart- 
lett, General Secretary of the IFoR; The 
Rev. Geoffrey Nuttall, M.A., D.D., Lecturer 
in Church History at New College, London; 
Mrs. Mary Nuttall, Chairman of the Mada- 
wrascar Committee of the Friends’ Service 

ouncl; The Rev, John Swomley, M.A., As- 
sociate Secretary of the FoR in America; 
The Rev. R. C. Wood, M.A., of Kingston-on- 
Thames, Chairman of the FoR Executive 
Committee. 


The final check upon power 


The Conference was enabled to face many 

current problems, among which the follow- 
ing could be noted. The nature and limits 
of political action; the frustration created 
by the modern sense that men do not count, 
and the evidence of history of the role of 
creative minorities—the pacifist movement 
is doubtless such a minority today; and 
the moral justification of power—the final 
check upon power is the diffusion through- 
out the community of the sense that all 
human power is subject to the authority of 
God. 
* In an authoritative and searching analy- 
sis of Marxism, John Swomley reminded 
the Conference that the pacifist, as indeed 
all men, should welcome the Communists’ 
emphasis upon “daily bread” -—- for too 
long the Communist has had a monopoly 
of this emphasis, which rightly belongs to 
the Christian Church. 

The speaker noted that Russia has not, 
in fact, abolished class-distinctions; has not 
abolished unemployment (there are many 
millions of Russians in forced labour 
camps and in the armed foxges); and that 
she still needs imperialism sor her expan- 


sion. (Is not this the real ground of ten- 
sion with Yugo-slavia?). 

It is also interesting, and of considerable 
importance, to note that 10 per cent. of 
the world’s population is under Russian to- 
talitarian rule and that this expansion has 
arisen in, and through war. 


Days of great opportunity 


These are days of severe testing, yet it 
is in just such days as these that the 
‘Christian may discover anew the validity 
of his faith. They confirm the sovereignty 
of God. Indeed, the Christian may even 
take heart at the very signs of decay in 
the world—what else could be expected in 
a world which denies Christ? These are 
also, therefore, days of great opportunity, 
and it behoves none to whom the message 
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Up and doing ! 
Now: Now: NOW! 


NW EARLY 500 Peace News sold on 2 
4% wet Sunday afternoon in Trafalgar 
Square indicates the extent of public 
interest in our work. 


How diverse are the opportunities 
the following reports illustrate: 

From T.B.T. of Perranporth: “ Last 
week I put a notice in my window 
*Read Peace News—Sold Here.’ I 
have already got three new readers!” 
(We have attractive window cards for 
this purpose). 

From Councillor E.R. of Shropshire: 
“Please send me 2 dozen PN each week 


for Saturday morning sale. I am 
going street selling again.” 
W. H. Smith's central wholesale 


depot have just increased their order 
by «a hundred copies a week. Shop 
display is bringing better results! 
Can we exert enough influence in a 
short enough time? There is no time 
to be lost. Will YOU write this week 
offering to help? FM. 


Circulation last week 10,700 copies 


for such a day has been revealed to be in- 
dolent in his witness. ‘It is the people who 
are content with their own condition who 
present the great problem — even to the 
Grace of God.” 


The weather, which wag not good, never 
theless did not prevent many excursions 
during the week, and the good fellowship 
of social activity after evening sessions was 
quite evidently appreciated. 


“HOW TO CONVINCE NON-PACIFISTS” 


TINHE Summer Conference of the Anglican 

Pacifist Fellowship was held at Shal- 
lowford House, Staffs, from Aug. 19-26. 
The overall subject of the Conference was 
“ How to convince non-pacifists ” and was 
opened on Monday by the Rev. W. G. 
O’Connor who spoke on “ How to convince 
the man in the street.” 

It must be assumed, he pointed out, that 
the man in the street has neither religion 
nor pacifism. Concerning pacifism he wants 
to know “ Will it work ?” One may retort 
that non-pacifism does not work. 

Our problem, he continued, is to create an 
appetite for Christian Pacifism. In adver- 
tisements, films, casual conversations, it is 
the underlying assumptions that get 
through. If our faith is natural and right 
it may be caught, 

Mr. O’Connor cited such means as 
open-air meetings, posters, press adver- 
tising, a meeting room centre, plays, 
films and competitions as propaganda 
methods and stressed the importance of 
being awake to any and every avenue 
which could reach the man in that 
avenue.” 

“How to convince the Non-Anglican 
Christian,” was the subject of a talk by Mr. 
k. Leslie Howe. The intellectual approach 
is futile, nothing less than a radical change 
in ourselves will convince the non-pacifist 
that our faith works. 


The Church in Russia 


The Rev. Sergey Shukin, Priest of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in Exile, told of 


the religious persecution of free worship in 
the Soviet Union, resulting in the creation 
ot an “underground church’ which still 
carries on, the members subject all the time 
to being informed against and being sent to 
concentration camps. 

The Rev. Sergey Shukin himself was for 
five years in such a camp, and his doctor 
wife for three years. 

“How to convince the Politician” was 
the subject of Thursday morning’s talk by 
Reginald Sorensen, MP. The real challenge 
to pacifism is, he said, the fact that there 
can be, and is, systematic aggressive evil, 
which produces an apparent deadlock. We 
must try to reach that common ground 
which is created after an overwhelming 
military defeat, for then the non-pacifist 
admits that faith and the power of will are 
the most potent weapons. So when all is 
at Hs worst, pacifist and non-pacifist share 
a common basis. 

Further addresses were given by the Vicar 
of Woodborough’s (the Rev. C. W. Harring= 
ton), who appealed to pacifists to take 
greater interest in the social misfit; and by 
Canon C. F. Harman, who in a final address 
on “How to Convince the Churchman” 
pleaded that the Eucharist should become 
the centre of our faith, for then surely war- 
fare would become impossible. 

In summing up the week’s work Arch- 
deacon Hartill said that the Conference had 
been given an urge to do something, an urge 
to think, and an urge to be. He considered 
that it_had been by far the best of the 11 
or 12 Conferences so far held. 


Notes for your Diary 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
LATEST TIME for copy: Monday before 


LITERATURE, &c. 


Heh, thie ia a free service. we reserve the 
~ wo selece for publication notices aent 
lee, Nevertheless desire to make it as 
“a yite & service a3 we reasonably can, 
frefore urge orgamisera of events to: 
Send notices to arrive not 
than Monday. : 
Big, JNelude: Date, TUWN, Time, 
tren, (hall, street); nature of 
en Speakers, organisers (and 
ae @Ty’s address)—preferably in 
Order and style. 
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Litee 


loyn today, September 8 

MgNEON, WC.1: 7.30 p.m, 8 Endsleigh 

% = Songs ty Nancy Edmonds and 
Mister, Central London PPU. 


Saturday, September 9 


(ny RINGS: 3.15 p.m. White Rock Pavi 
Meg j@ttor Roland Brown, of USA, the 

Othe = ef “ incurabl.a"; FoR, PPU 
F Movements. 

: 1 p.m. Speakers: Jack 
any 29d Gwyneth Anderson; PPU. 
ut riage ie International Party; Parti- 

Lon, eon en Union of FoR; Tel. 


eee 


Py Sunday, September 10 


meu Y PARK: 11 a.m. Open-air 
orth London Region. PPU. 
RK: 7 pm. Open-air meet- 


Brunswick Street, 
U. 


September 11 en 
la l p.m. Speakers: Jac 
meg! Sp Gwyneth Anderson; PPU. 
wads sel" 59 Bagby Rd.: Peace 


\ pyr lection for Peace News; 
rAMnpatesday, September 13 
| 1g VELL: 8 p.m. Cambridge 
juamberwell Rd.; Tony Wilcock, 
tude returned from the Inter- 
on aa Congress in Prague on 
echoslovakia ';PPU. 


Thursd 
PRT EAT? September 14 
' 8pm = Friends Meeting 
i Gwyneth Anderson on 


Lincoln's 
Rev. 


Friday, September 15 
LONDON, W.C.1; 7.30 p.m. 8 Ends 
leigh Gardens: Artist Problems Today ”; 
Cc. W. L. Smith, ex-student of the Slade, 
member of the artist group Communist 
Party; Centra! London PPU. 


Saturday, September 16 


SHEFFIELD: 3 p.m. Rydal, Snaithing 
Park Rd.; Rev. Clifford H. Macquire; 
Area Conference for South Yorks and 
North Derbyshire; FoR. : 

LONDON: 7. p.m. Friends Meeting 
Albert Rd.. Hford; Reginald Soren- 
+ Public meeting; Londen Union 
FoR. 

LEEDS 6: 3 p.m. 
Fellowship House, St. Michael's  Rd.; 
Games, Competition, Dancing: Admission 
ls. 6d.; Leeds Peace Council. 


Garden Party at 


Sunday, September 17 


FINSBURY PARK: 11 a.m. Open-air 
meeting. North London Region. PPU. 
HYDE PARK: 7 p.m. Open-air meeting; 


PPU. 
GLASGOW: 7 p.m. Brunswick Street, 
Open-air meeting. PPU. 


Monday, September 18 


TOWER HILL: 1 p.m. Speakers: Jack 
Sutherland and Gwyneth Andemon; PPU. 


Tuesday, September 19 
LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. Cariton Hill Meeting 
House; Leeds Central Committ.e meeting; 
Ail welcome: PPU. 


Wednesday, September 20 
@OLBORN: 7.30 p.m. Holborn Hall. 
‘Grays Inn Rd.; A New Approach tw Peace; 
Speaker: Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS; 
Chairman: Prof. Chanles A. Coulson, FRS)} 
The Toldas Group. 


Thursday, September 21 
LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 
Inn Fie'dy; Open-air Meeting: Rev. A 
Belden, DD. 


Friday, September 22 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 pm. 8 Ende- 
leigh Gardens; Douglas Clark on ‘* Arts 
and Letters’: Central London PPU. 


Saturday, September 23 
LEEDS: 7 p.m At Will Grvon’s, 
Leopold St., Of Chapeltown Rd.; Jumble 
Sale; 8 p.m.: Gramophone recital: Offers 
of help to S. N. Adams, 24 Primrose Lane, 
Leeds 11; Refreshmcnts provided: Ne 

Conscription Council 
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LONDON .N.7: 2.30 p.m. North Londo 
Peace Centra (President: Bernaru J. 
Boothroyd): Inaugural Garden Party at 
the Fricnds Meeting House, 404 Camden 
Rd., N.7: Music, Side-shows, Competitions ; 
Admission 1ls., Children with parents free. 


Sunday, September 24 
FINSBURY PARK: Il a.m Open-air 
mueting; North London Region, PPU. 


HYDE PARK: 7 p.m. Open-air meet- 
ing: PPU. 
GLASGOW: 7 p.m. Brunswick Street; 


Open-air meeting: PPU. 
Saturday & Sunday, Sept. 23 & 24 

BIRMINGHAM: Weekend Youth Con- 
ference at Barnes Close, Lickey Hills, Nr. 
Birmingham; John Frrguson, MA, and 
Mux Parker on “Christ and Panace"; 
Chairman: The Rev. Clifford H. Macquire; 
FoR. 


Monday, September 25 
TOWER HILL: 1 p.m. Speakers: Jack 
Sutherland and Gwyneth Andermon; PPU. 


Friday, September 29 
LONDON, N.W.1: 7.15 p.m. Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Rd.: Meeting of 
Christian Witness against War. 


Saturday, September 30 
LONDON, W.C.1: 2.30 p.m. Dick Shep- 
pard House 6 Endsleigh St.; Bernard 
Boothroyd on “The Outlook for Reli- 
gious Pacifism,’’; Religious Commission of 
the PPU. 


Sunday, October 1 
DORKING: 3 p.m. The Shippen. Pil- 
grims Way. Westhumble (near Box Hill); 
Speaker: Vera Brittain; Surrey Area PPU. 
HUDDERSFIELD: One dsy_ achool; 
Wilfred Wellock: Afternoon «and evening 
sessions; Full details later; PPU. e 


Friday, October 6 
LONDON, W.C.2: 1.30-1.45. St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields: Intercesaian Service for 
Peace; The Rev. Alan Balding, APF, FoR, 
PPU. 


Saturday, October 7 
NOTTINGHAM: 3 pm. Adult School 
Room. Friar Lane; Rev. D. Penry Jones 
on * Pacifiam. the Way "; Secretary: Mrs, 
D. Brown, Hilbery, Tythbury Rd., Bingham. 
Notts; Area Conference FoR. 


Wednesday, October 11 
AYLESBURY: 7.15 p.m. Walton Hall; 
Vera Brittain; readings from tin the 
Steps of John Bunyan”; Admission la. 
Tickets from Ethel Lewis, The Manse, 
Brill Aylesbury, Bucks; PPU. 
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publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order. 3d. per ward, 
minimam 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don’t send stamps in payment, 
except for odd pence. Maximum length: 
60 words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


When corresponding with PN about an 
advertisement, quote ity finst wards, classi- 
fication, and date. 


We reserve the right to hold over ad- 
vertisements and to limit the frequency of 
continuing advertisements. 


MEETINGS 


WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street, 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sanday evenings at 


7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 

ACCOMMODATION 
CHRISTIAN PACIFIST. with wife 


suffering nervous illness, must find rural 
accommodation for healing peace; within 
travelling distance of London essential (35 
miles maximum). Rent or buy: about 
£200 available as deposit. Box 206. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Gueat 
House, Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briara, Crich, Near Matlock. Tal: 
Ambergate 44. 

FURNISHED FLATLET rent free. 
Gentleman (educated) mostly away, offers 
attractive double divan room in emal] un- 
contained flat. return maintenance 
(£60 p.a.) occasional suppers. Suit in- 
telligent person (working) artistic in- 
el or two friends. Earls Court. Box 


INDIAN DRAUGHTSMAN argently re- 
quires aelf-contained flat or rooms within 
two _ milts S. Yardley under £2 rent. 
1, Husenin. cjo 11 Blakesley Road, Bir- 
mingham, 5 

YOUNG WOMAN recovering 
Nervous disorder and needing practical 
distractions, urgently requires understand- 
ing person to accept her as paying guest. 
Could teach piano. Box 204. 


from 


PERSONAL 


ALL MEMBERS of the Christian Church 
iaterested in Werld Federation as a way 
to permanent peace should write to World 
Union, 105 Parkway, N.W.1. 

MARRIAGE BUREAU offers unrivalled 
personal service. Nation-wide clientele. 
Mary Bisir (Room 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 


QUAKERISM Information and Lites. 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free og 
application to the Friends’ 
Committee, Friends’ House, 
London. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPEAKING & WRITING leasona (corm 
yron dence! visit) 58. Dorothy Matthews, 


BA. imrose Hill R. doa. 
N.W.8.¢PRimrose. 5686) te 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS? Send books 
or book tokens—-and order them now fromt 


Housmans Bookshop (your own books 
sellers) 3 Blackstock Road, London N.4. 


a 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


PEACE WORK is available for afl 
valunteers at Peace News office. Day tima 
and every Wednesday evening we shall be 
grateful for help. Write, phone, or juat 
drop in, te Peace News (STAmford Hill 
2262) 3 Blackstock Road (above Fish and 
Cook, Stationers), Finsbury Park, N.4 


WANTED FOR Market Garden anid 
General Farm work several conscientious 
men. Mechanical ability an advantage. 
Good wags to suitable applicants. Apple 
William Royle, Kingston, S. Devon. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 
GESTETNER 


} DUPLICATING, eva: 
variety. Mabel Eyles, 895 Hornaey Ro 
London, N19. ARC 1765:-MOU 1701. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OSTEOPATHIC TREATMENT: Patients 
in London area visited. Surrey surgery, 
clinic. Appointments SPEedwell 3431. 


WAR RESISTERS’ International wel- 
comes gifts of foreign stamp, an un- 
damaged air mail covera. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 

PEACE EXHIBITION of 
Peace Council. Sunday, 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
De New Compton St,, W.C.2. Admission 


the London — 
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NEWS IN BRIEF , 


PEACE AND THE BBC 


Several readers have written to suggest 
that all interested should write to the BBC 
proposing that the peace services in St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields be broadcast. There 
must be thousands, one reader writes, not 


Conscription 
column 


_ The No Conscription Council has 
issued the following statement: 

MPHE Government’s decision to increase 
~ the period of National Service to two 


able to attend St. Martin’s who would wish | years imposes an unreasonable burden on 


to join in. 


The Intercession Services for | the youth of this country. At present there 


peace are held on the first Friday of each | is no conscription in Canada and Australia 


month in St. Martins (see Diary, page 7). 
WHAT MANCHESTER DOES TODAY... 
Edwin Bowers of the Manchester PPU 


Group has inserted a quarter page adver- 
tisement in the Ramsbottom Leader for 


and only 14 weeks in New Zealand. In the 
United States, France and Holland the 
length of service is only 12 months and in 
Norway and Sweden only nine months. 


The extension of compulsory service to 


the PPU and Peace News. It carries the | two years in Great Britain, which already 


PPU manifesto on Korea. The paper is 


rfakes a major contribution through its 


circulated to every household in the district, naval forces reflects the decision of the 


LABOUR VOTE 


Government to try to build up a Jand army 
of continental dimensions at a time when 


Mr. Geoffrey Drain, prospective Labour |the Country is still struggling with the 
candidate for Chippenham, declared at a|economic difficulties created by the last 
Labour Party flower show on Saturday that | war. 


he could no longer aquiesce in a_ policy 
which he believed was leading us into an- 
other world war and which would halt social 
reform at home. 


PN PAMPHLET ON FORMOSA 


Because of the printing trade dispute, the 
new PN pamphlet, “ Facing Facts in For- 
mosa,” has had to be printed with a num- 
ber of typographical errors uncorrected. 
Copies are now on sale, 4d. post free, from 
Peace News Ltd., 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


jc PUBLIC MEETING x 


KATHLEEN LONSDALE, ©=s. os. 


Subject : 


Appeasement, and Peace” 


“ Aggression, 
at 
Friends’ Meeting House, 
Mount Street, Manchester 
On Monday, September 18th 
at 7.30 p.m. 
Chairman: Wilfrid W. Brown, B.A. 
Arranged by Society of Friends, 
supportAd by Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace 
Pledge Union, and Women's International League. 


THE TOLDAS GROUP 


(Inauguration of Londo Branch) 


A NEW APPROACH 
TO PEACE 


Speaker: 
Prof. KATHLEEN LONSDALE, F.R.S. 


Chairman: 


Prof. CHARLES A. COULSON, F.R.S. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT.§ 20th, 7.30 p.m. 


at the 


HOLBORN HALL, Grays Inn Rd., W.C.1 


Every reader of Peace News should 
also be « reader of 


Published fortnightly 3d. (post 1d.) ! 

(a 3 months trial sub costs only 2s.) | 

The current issue of FREEDOM 
includes a challenging editorial 


DO YOU ACCEPT PERMANENT 
WAR? 
first of 


the 
articles 


by ALEX COMFORT on the subject 
of Delinquency. 
FREEDOM PRESS, 27 Red Lion St., W.C.1. : 


and two important 


1950 sets new standards in 
ENDSLEIGH 


Ghristmas Cards 


Ten attractive new designs, priced from} ¢4 195. for 


2d. to 5d. each, including 
An International card, greetings 
in French, German, Russian, 
Esperanto and English (4d.). 
A MICHAEL PETO photographic 
card (5d.). 
A Quaker peace quotation 
illuminated lettering  (5d.). 
Three lovely floral designa (4d.). 
A whimsical cartoon card (4d.). 
Two International childrens’ cards 
and Father Christmas _ selling 
Peace News! (2d.). 


IN ADDITION WE INTRODUCE 
Endsleigh Painting Cards 


—a set of siz Christmas scenes on 
large double cards, for colouring 
with paints or crayons. 
Children, parents, teachers and 
Sunday School workers will all 
welcome this attractive and crea- 
tive innovation 


A PACKET OF SIX 1/9 WITH ENVELOPES 
Card) full 


in 


Painting with 


part‘tculars 


PRICE 3° POST PAID 


(Descriptive leafi:ta free—please send s.a.e.) 
SBLLERS URGENTLY NEEDED 
Discounts to groups. bazaars, etc. 

Excellent fund-raisers. 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


(Ali profits to PEACE NEWS) 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


Ten «amples = (inc. 


BOYS v. PRESS GANG 


TINWENTY boys were present at the Con- 

ference on Conscription and Conscience 

Bele at Friend’s House, London, last Satur- 
ay. 

Eric Tucker, Secretary of the Friends’ 
Peace Committee took the chair, and intro- 
duced speakers Denis Hayes, LL.B., author 
of “The Challenge of Conscience,” and 
Bernard Withers, Secretary of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors. 


Conscription was first introduced in 
France in 1793, said Denis Hayes, and at 
that time there was a parallel institution 
in the Press Gang in this country. 

In the first world war the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was in favour of clergymen 
being called up. Denis Hayes said he did 
not see how some Christians reconciled war 
and Christianity, for surely they could not 
visualise Christ using a gun. 

When a conscientious individual chooses 
a job he thinks of the community, but un- 
der conscription the state makes the choice. 

Denis Hayes and Bernard Withers re- 
plied to questions concerning registration as 
a CO, procedure before Tribunals, alterna- 
tive service and unconditional exemption. 


COs and Korea 


After lunch the conference split into two 
groups. They discussed the question: 
“What should be our answer to the threat 
of Communism and the present war in 
Korea ?” The participants argued that 
Communism increased wherever there were 
bad conditions and so it should be opposed 
by welfare work. Trading with Communist 
countries should also be encouraged. 

The military defence of South Korea 
might sow the seeds of an increase of 
Communism. Some thought that Com- 
munist China should be allowed to sit at 
UNO as'a step towards compromise. 

At the same time the other group were 

trying to find an answer to the question: 
“ Are there any circumstances in which the 
Christian ought to take human life? What 
are the grounds for stating that the 
Christian must be a pacifist ? What is the 
Christian way of meeting evil ? 
_ After tea Denis Hayes summed up, add- 
ing that boys should not cease their paci- 
fist activities after they had been before the 
Tribunal. 


Quaker challenge 


The latest double crown poster from the 
Northern Friends’ Peace Board reads 
“Christ commands ‘Love your enemies.’— 
War teaches us to hate and destroy them— 
which is your choice?” Friends’ posters 
are available for 4d. each from the Northern 
Friends’ Peace Board, Clifford Street, York, 
ory ne House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1, 


A REAL GOOD PARTY 


A well-attended Garden Party at Mr. 
and Mrs. Seel’s, Leeds, has raised over 
Peace News funds. 


PALmers Green 4745 


R. J. Bailey 


Osteopath, Naturopath, and Bates Practitioner 


99 ARNOS GROVE, 
SOUTHGATE, N.14 


Consultations. 
By Appointment 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


F.A.U. INTERNATIONAL ‘SERVICE 
STEEP, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
offers young religious and humanitarian 
pacifists constructive service with its small 
international membership, undertaking agri- 
cultural, reconstructional and other manual 
work in England and abroad. 


THE GREATEST BOOK OF ITS 
KIND EVER WRITTEN 


The Unfailing Remedy 


by John Hyde Taylor, F.Ph.S. (Eng.) 


2s. each, 2s. 3d. post free. 
from the OAKWOOD PRESS 
107 West Bromwich Road, Walsall 


Ealing Tories reject 
Dr. C. R. Woodard 


PDR. C. R. WOODARD must be the first 

man in Ealing’s public life to pay the 
penalty for unorthodoxy on an international 
issue, Thus comments the Middlesex 
County Times upon the position of Ealing's 
Conservative councillor whose action in 
raising his voice for peace has brought 
quick repercussions from his party. 

In a Jetter to the Editor of the County 
Times, the Ealing Conservatives wrote: 

“Should Councillor Dr. C. R. Woodard 
seek re-election to the Ealing Town 

Council, he would do so without the 

support of the Ealing South Conservative 

and Unionist Association.” 

The letter adds that this decision had the 
full support of the committee. 

The “unorthodoxy ” of Dr. Woodard is 
that he believes not in war, but in the 
possibilities of peace, and mediation in 
Korea. 

“Perhaps the people of Ealing will think 
for themselves, and vote for Dr. Woodard 
when the time comes,” writes a correspon- 
dent. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN 
Mr. MacCARTHY 2? 


A BAD lapse from actual fact was the 
*™ basis of a “we must decide, and have 
war” letter from Desmond MacCarthy in 
The Sunday Times of Sept. 3, writes Peter 
Craig Raymond. 

Personal pacifism is given by MacCarthy 
as one of the causes which led to Ribben- 
trop’s assurance in 1939 that this country 
would not fight. And this pacifism is 
classed together by MacCarthy with poli- 
tical conflict and optimistic appeasement. 

The unfairness of this grouping was bad; 
but the incredible baseless statement which 
followed was worse: “ There were far, far 


fewer conscientious abstainers than in 
1914.” 
It is not quite clear exactly when Mr, 


MacCarthy imagines there were ‘far, far 
fewer” COs. If he means at the begin- 
ning of the war—1939-—-in comparison to 
the beginning in 1914 of the previous one, 
then comparison cannot stand. For in 1914 
there was neither conscription nor conscien- 
tious objection. 

If, in the only alternative, he means dur- 
ing the war then he is wholly wrong; he is 
disproved by the fact that between 1939 and 
1945 some 60,000 ‘made their objection pub- 
lic by registering as COs. Many more, in 
sympathy, cannot be added to this figure 
because other reasons prevented their 
conscription. 

The CO total at the end 
around 16,000. 


“ Aid and comfort ”’ for COs. 


A plea that the church give comfort and 
solace to COs was made by the Rev. Miss 
Elizabeth Barr of Clydebank. It wns the 
church’s duty, Miss Barr said, to help these 
young men in their lonely stand for soul 
and conscience. 

The Rev. Miss Barr was speaking at the 
General Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland held in Edinburgh. 


of 1918 was 


Leipzig has approved a law depriving citi- 
zens of over 60 of the right to a home of 
their own. 
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great natural resources previously ignored; 
they have introduced education to millions 
of serf-like peasants; they have started a 
limited democracy that is at least greatly 
superior to the oppression that existed in 
Czarist days; they have, in brief, carried 
through half-a-dozen or more revolutions 
simultaneously. 

The enormity of the problems they must 
have faced in so stupendous a task in a hos- 
tile world must be borne in mind in assess- 
ing the degree of political liberty attained 
in terms defined against the quite different 
background we know in the west. 

Can we be certain that the English or 
the Americans or anyone else would have 
acted differently in the circumstances ? 


We have a duty to Russia 


(ONSIDER, for another matter, the harsh 

“ Russian labour code, described in last 
week’s Tribune. No libertarian can do other 
than condemn it. Yet I recollect that dur- 
ing the war we had a system of induetrial 
conscription that was very little different 
in degree, let alone in principle, from the 
Soviet labour code. Here a worker could 
not change his job without permission and 
for indiscipline he was subject to a range 
of coercions which included imprisonment. 

At that time the British Government, sup- 
ported by most of our people, thought the 
circumstances justified it. ‘“ We must sink 
or swim together; we can’t tolerate 
slackers,” people used to say. 

This, I am sure, is the attitude in Russia 
today—as it has been for over 30 desperately 
urgent years... 

If we are really concerned about these 
things in Russia, we can begin by trying to 
change some the external things that have 
helped to bring them about. It won’t be 
easy to alter the Russian attitude after 30 
and more years. It will need more than a 
few tentative gestures. But it must be 
tried. It is a debt with history ... And it 
is the only real hope for the future. 


‘““We win if we faint not” 


An anonymous gift of £25 to the For- 
ward Fund from “ We win if we faint not,” 
is gratefully acknowledged by Peace News. 


Sybil Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN 


to be sectarianism of a tragic kind. 
the PPU please clarify. Is not ‘No moré 
Hiroshimas’ the same as ‘ Ban the Atom 
Bomb ?’ 


—Letter to Peace News, Sept. 1, 1950 


You cannot separate the just from the 
unjust and the good from the wicked 
And if any of you would punish in thé 
name of righteousness and lay the av 
into the evil tree let him see to its roots 


—The Prophet. Kahlil Gibran 


HAVE been writing in this column {of 

nearly two years, and the present Edit 
has, until last week, when he made a spec! 
request for an answer to A. A. Milnes 
article, given me complete freedom to wil 
what I like, and how I like. 


I have, as my readers know, endeavoured 
to use this very privileged freedom by set 
lating so far as I can, pacifism to currel 
affairs. I would not, therefore, as 
Editor, nor expect him to consent to thé 
use of this column for a reply to a lettet 
in the Correspondence columns, since tha 
would seem, in the ordinary way, very mu 
an abuse of privilege. 


But the letter I have quoted this wee 
raises an issue which has already been dea® 
with in this column and which the EditoF 
tells me is a current and very vital topl® 


It is important that the supporters .° 
the British Peace Coliriicee el petition 
should understand the quite fundament; 
fact that the slogan “ No more Hiroshimas 
is not the same as the slogan “ Ban Ue 
Atom Bomb.” “No More Hiroshimas ” , 
related to the whole crime of war itse# 
there would be no atom bomb today if the’ 
had been no war; the atom bomb was 4 
extension of “ obliteration bombing,” more 
easily achieved by the use of only one Pla 
instead of hundreds, 


Wai was “total” long before the atom 
bomb, in the sense that everyone, {Fo 
the conscripted service man to the new? 
born child, was involved. 


_ To attempt to ban the bomb is futile 
it should be remembered that stealité 
forgery and murder are some of the thine, 
banned in this country, but that does re 
prevent people from using such methods ! 
their own ends. The millions who ave 
signed the petition are deceived (not de 
liberately, but nevertheless deceived) 3% 
believing that banning the bomb will 54", 
them from war. This is 2 complete fallacz 
fear of the A-bomb is not the way to pe" 


Those who plead that in any case thet 
can be no harm in pacifists signing", 
petition seem to forget that there ! 
second clause calling for the indictment 
the first user of the bomb as a won 
criminal. That crime has already ma 
committed by the victors in the See?) 
World War; had they been the losers nt 
doubt there would have been a differe’” 
kind of Nuremberg. But, like the thie 
forgers, and murderers, the main cone. 
of those who violate bans and prohibitl© 


is to avoid capture. in 
i 


The truth is that we are al] to blame 4 
some respects for the condition of the. Woot 
today, and until we accept responsibility «|. 
our own part in it, such words as. anton 
certain types of weapons, and ind! 
certain nations, are meaningless. 


-. nor 
_ The support of 350 million people 35 tot 
in fact support for peace, but a declata a, 
of fear of an atomic war. It could a8 oie 
be support for a war fought without a. 4 
weapons, which for pacifists is a oe 
futile conception of the meaning of P® 


There is no answer to the atom bomb be 
long as the method of war continues — the 
accepted; the only answer is to abana of 
war method and accept the consequen™ ging 
total disarmament. It is by this UMY' cacer 


af 
ol 


and unegmpromising stand for rea! yume? 


and by this means alone, that the 
race can now hope to survive. 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 
————— 
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